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VoL: 


[For Tae PAcirFio. 
AN EVENING REVERIE. 


Evening is here. Over the hills 
Comes the light of parting day; 
And evening’s angels paint the sky 

Bright gold, with a tinge of gray. 


Evening is here. I ponder o’er 
The passing events since dawn, 

And think of those who ne’er shall see 
The light of another morn. 


And, knowing each night may be our last, 
_ Why do we not harder strive 
To do some good to each that we can, 

In the years we are alive? 


And, oh, if our time shall be wasted 
When life’s evening shall come, 
Will our Saviour then be ready 
To receive the idler home? 


Like a carol cometh the promise— 
The promise to all so free— 
‘* As ye did it unto the least of these 
Ye have done it unto me.” 


And, as slowly the daylight fadeth, 
Happy the ones who may say, 
‘* This great world is a little betier 
For what I have done to-day.’’ 
D. A. KINGSBURY. 


CURRENT THEMES. 


‘The queerest ideas conceivable are 
afloat, in certain quarters, as to what 
Congregationalism is, and ought to be, 
and is to be. Perhaps, the most eccen- 


tric utterance of late is that of a writer 


in the Forum for January (‘‘ Confessions 
of a Congregationalist”), who tries to 
show that we exist for the purpose of 
tryingsall possible religious experiments 
in the Church universal and the world. 
Our one contribution to the history of 
Christ’s kingdom is “ liberty in thought, 
worship and Christian life.” Such writ- 
ers nearly always mean by “liberty ” 
mere diversity ; because, if our Congre- 
gationa] freedom should result in, and so 
far as it does result in, a free uniformity, 
it is considered no better than repres- 
sion, constraint, and all. manner of hin- 
drances to liberty. The advantages of 
our supposed laxness, in contradistinc- 
tion from other bodies, are thus stated: 
‘A church which is not tethered to either 
a liturgy, a creed, or a method, may 
try all sorts of experiments—liturgical, 
practical, and even doctrinal—without 
producing that injury which experiments 
on a wide scale are always apt to pro- 
duce.” The writer instances Dr. Eg- 
gleston’s unsuccessful “‘ Church of Chris- 
tian Endeavor,” and Beecher’s * Evolu- 
tionary Theology,” as experiments that 
could be tried in no other denomination 
than ours. But the writer goes on to 
assert that those who do not look upon 
Congregationalism as he does, as a cén- 
geries of- experiments, reject ‘that 
which alone gives it a right to exist,” 
and are “un-Congregational.” And here 
his example is—the members of the 
American Board who protest against try- 
ing the experiment, in the Board’s mis- 
sions, of giving the heathen ideas of pro- 
bation and the future life hostile to 
those on which the Board was founded ; 
what is the use of Congregationalism in 
pagan lands if it does not go there to 
try all possible experiments in religion, 
as here? This is the drift of his ques- 
tion. He asserts that only those in fav- 
or of the new notion of missionary coun- 
cils are ‘*Congregational Congregation- 
alists,” and all the rest of our Zion 
(including you of the Pacific Coast) are 
un-Congregationalized! What would the 
founders of the Board, who tried coun- 
cils ten years, or more, and gave them 
up, say to that? According to this new 
wisdom, they instantly ceased to be 
Congregationalists then and there. His 
unfairness of statement is conspicuous. 
Calling those whom he does not agree 
with ‘‘ Presbyterian Congregationalists,” 
he represents them as proposing to sub- 
ject missions, created by the churches at 
large (without any Board), to an outside 
tribunal of faith, and saying, Yet - us 
have a close corporation, which is not 
amenable tothe churches.’’ ‘The fact be- 
ing that the ‘corporation ” he stigma- 
tizes has existed for seventy-five years— 
has always been amenable to _ the 
churches, and through it, and in this 
way alone, our churches have created 
their foreign missions. He has another 
example—the complainants in the An- 
dover case, who were required, by Con- 
gregational principles (!), to refrain from 
calling the attention of the visitors to the 
erratic teaching of certain professors. 
He here seems oblivious of his principle 
that a council should have been called, 
in place of the ‘close corporation not 
amenable to the churches.” If the mis- 
sionary corporation is not competent to 
say whether employes are doing their 
duty, or mean to do it, according to 
contract, the Seminary corporation are 
no more competent to decide about their 
employes. Setting aside the constitu- 


tion of the Seminary, Phillips Academy, 


the Visitors, and everything else, the 
local Seminary church, of which the 
professors are members, should have 
called an ecclesiastical council to “‘ad- 
vise ” the corporation, at least ; and this 
council should have remembered that 
“the free and fluid organization of Con- 


gregationalism confers upon it only one 


superiority over all its hierarchical con- 


temporarjes, namely—liberty. It can 
entertain opinions, and try tentatively 
movements in worship, thought and work. 
It can lead in great religious movements 
by eliciting the truth by means of .a free 
exchange of contrasted, and sometimes 
clashing, opinions.” Of course, any creed 
at all at Andover, or any board of Visit- 
ors, is ‘* un-Congregational.” 

Does not every reader see the intense 
absurdity of this? Is this caricature— 


this substitution of license for order— | 


Congregationalism ?_ We all know what 
liberty is ; what vigorous: and independ- 
ent thinking i is. ‘* This is the genius of 
Congregationalism,” said one, in 1858, 
who will not be suspected of laxness; 
‘‘and we would not transform it if we 
could.” So say we all who were brought 
up on Congregationalism. But it was 
not free réligionism that was planted on 
Plymouth Rock, by a long ways. Even 
Unitarianism, in our day, has not been 
able to tolerate that! The limits of 
theological originality among us give 
large room for sturdy thinkers and 
mighty distinctions in thought; but 
were never intended to harbor all the 
petty dilettanti of theology, and all the 
insignificant and pestilent issues and 
guesses they might invent. Cab parties, 
created by infinitesimal trituration of 
doctrine, our grand old Puritanism was 
never meant to foster. | 

At last, one most needful word, long 
waited for, has been said—the Independ- 
ent has said it, and in a straightforward 
way: “It is absurd, if not impertinent, 


for the Andover tégchiers, uninvited, to 


attempt to force their ‘new views’ and 
‘mere speculations’ upon anybody out- 
side the lecture-room ; and they should 
not teach them even in the lecture-room, 
without the direct authority and sanc- 
tion of those by whom they are employ- 
ed. They have no business whatever, 
uninvited, to force their ‘views’ or 
‘speculations * upon any public or pri- 
vate body of Christians assembled for 
any other purpose than to listen to the 
Andover teachings. The threat to knock 
at the yearly meetings of the A. B. C. F. 
M. (see speech of Newman Smyth), and 
demand a hearing, until their ‘ views,’ 
etc., are adopted, is a monstrous per- 
version of Christian liberty, even in 
this free country, that would not for an 
instant be tolerated in any secular gath- 
ering anywhere, from the heights of the 
Senate Chamber in Washington down to 
the depths of a political pow-wow in 
New York. If the ‘Andover specula- 
tors’ want to teach their ‘ views’ and 
‘mere speculations’ in Iowa, New York, 
or Massachusetts, let them hire a hall, or 
build a new theological seminary, for 
this special purpose.” Even if it is the 
function of Congregationalism to try 
every sort of unevangelical experiment 
abroad, as well as at home, when did it 
become Congregational to force the 
American Board—a voluntary associa- 
tion of persons within the body, but not 
coextensive or identical with it—to turn 
its voluntary collections of funds and 
agencies into the trying of novel experi- 
ments of such a sort? Of course, these 
people will not listen to these just and 
eminently republican sentiments of the 
Independent any more than the Uni- 
tarlans would to similar ones when they 
were robbing us of Harvard College 
and of Massachusetts churches. But, at 
the meeting next October at Springfield, 
let them be remembered when these 
people attempt to capture the platform 
of the Board again to air their ‘‘ views,” 
and attack the Board. It was said ‘at 
Des Moines by the President of the 
Board, ‘‘ Most of what has been said 
has not been in accordance with the 
constitution of this Board and the pur- 
pose of it.” And he intimated that, but 
for ‘‘the circumstances,” he should have 
exercised ‘* whatever authority he might 
have in precluding any such discussion.” 
There will be no “ circumstances ” again 
which will excuse the presiding officer 
from exercising this authority. Only 
one of the speakers in opposition last 
year is a corporate member of the Board, 
and it was he who first mentioned a 
theological dispute, in which he figures. 
Dr. Hopkins would have been justified 


in arresting a theological discussion at | 


that point, when Professor Smyth began 
it. The farce of forcing such a discus- 
sion on the Board, under cover of the 
principle that “‘the Board is not a theo- 
logical court to settle theological ques- 
tions,” is too broad a farce to be repeat- 
ed in the annual meeting of that body. 
OccIDENTALIs. 


A gigantic petit signed by seafar- 
ing men has been sent to Queen. Victoria 
praying that her jubilee year may be sig- 
nalized by creating harbors of refuge for 
their safety in times of storm and danger. 


The Christian urges that she cause fifty | 
| At. the latter, we speak more than hour, 


such harbors to be imaged. 


Lancaster County,. Pa, is banner 
county of the country in the value of its 
agricultural products, which are placed at 


| $5,800,000. Monroe County, N. Y., is 


second, and the products of 33 ‘others 
exceed ‘$4,000,000 each, 


A TOUR IN CHINA—XVI. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


Another Sabbath day, and still further 


from home ! I awake with a slight indi- 
cation of a cold, and determine if possi- 
ble to counteract it by a dose of medicine 
and in resting the entire day; and yet 
it is a market day here, and we might 
sell a large number of books. Why not 
sell books and rest on some other day? 
We may never have another opportunity of 
meeting the people here. Two hours of 
such work will only exercise our bodies 
sufficiently to make us enjoy the day of 
rest.. Why not regard the selling of 
books as a religious act? Is it not 
preaching the gospel? Yes, and perhaps 
better than we can do it by word of 
mouth. Shall we be breaking the Sab- 
bath if we thus disseminate the truth P 
Do not many missionaries sell books on 
the Sabbath — many English and Ger- 
man missionaries, and even some Ameri- 
can missionaries? Yea, do not many of 
them travel by boat on the Sabbath day, 
and think that they are keeping God’s 
day of rest? What harm will there be 
in two hours of selling books since the 
opportunity is so timely? But you say 
it is buying and selling on the Sabbath ? 
Yes, but do not some of our Christians 
and ministers at home also pay out 
money for carfare on the Sabbath, and is 
it any worse to receive money from peo- 
ple who do not distinguish between the 
different days than to pay money to 
the car-driver. These are some of the 
questions and thoughts which passthrough 
our minds as we think what we shall do 
to-day. Yet only one or two have any 
weight with us, and they are these: Could 
we not do more good by selling books 
than by preaching? and the probability 
of never being here again onsuch a day. 
These two questions are not so easily an- 
swered, and if these alone were consid- 
ed, we certainly should be justified. in 
spending a part of the day in selling 
books. Our colporteurs too would only 
be too glad to sell, and if the word came 
from me, ‘‘Sell,” they would quickly seize 
the opportunity to increase their monthly 
sales. At this time, as so often before, 
my thoughts recur to the question asked 
me by Dr. Farnham at my ordination. 
‘How do you regard the Sabbath day ?” 
I thought then that it was an inconsistent 
question to ask, but now I know the 
meaning of it as never before, and I have 
no doubt that he asked it with some of 
these thoughts in mind. How, then, is 
the Sabbath regarded in the Orient by 
the ministry jtself. Very far from what 
is considered proper at home. Some 
of the Germans believe in observing the 
day, and yet in many things they exceed 
what we regard as proper. Some again 
hold to the idea that every day is alike; 
and the ordinary duties of the day may 
be done on the Sabbath if the mind is 
lifted above these things. Some spiritu- 
al-minded persons hold to this latter view. 
Many other missionaries, especially 
among the English ministry, are lax in 
their Sabbath observances, and hence 
the question arises in the mind of every 
new missionary as to what course he will 
pursue, and it is by no means always 
easy to decide. An iron rule cannot be 
made and every case judged by it. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that there is too little 
respect for the day among the Chinese 
Christians, and the fault partially lies in 
the way they have been instructed and 
the example which has been set before 
them. Thus, it is not an infrequent 
thing that, after the morning service on 
the Sabbath, the Chinese work in their 
fields in the afternoon, or engage in some 
other business. ‘This, though not de- 
fended by missionaries, is still allowed 
on the ground that it is a better way of 
spending the day than the Chinese usu- 
ally spend it—in idle jesting and frivolous 
and vile talking, for none of them read 
very much. But is there not, some time, 
a change to take place? Must it always 
be so? It is the Chinaman’s own future 
good which determines us, in this in- 
stance, not to sell books, and spend it as 
a rest day. The example, no doubt, is 
good for the Chinese. When they 
see ministers or Christians not strictly re- 


garding the day of rest, they are apt to go 
one step further, and regard it very loose- 


ly, or else not at all.. And so, all day 
long we do not sell any of our books, 
though many come to buy. When our 
colporteurs are asked to sell to them, 
they answer: ‘‘To-day is the day of rest, 
and we do not sell; to-morrow morning 
we will sell to you.” A few say that to- 
morrow they will not be here, at which 
they are invited to seat themselves and 
read the books at the inn. But how do 
we spend the day? In resting, although 
we have. two services among ourselves 
and one preaching service on the street. 


and only talk very simply to the listeners. 
How dull their minds are! How dark 
and utterly ignorant they are of the 
plainest truths! I exert all my powers 
to speak as simply as possible, but I find ’ 
that what I say is still too deep for them 


to understand. One of my helpers fol-, 


lows me, and speaks in very simple lan- 
age, yet they often interrupt him with 
olish questions, and he repeats several 
mes some of the main points of his dis- 
course, -At last, they gain an indefinite 
idea of our God, and are told that they 
must not worship idols. They neither 
give their assent nor their disapproval at 
what is said, yet I fear, as is so often the 
case when they hear some slighting re- 
marks about this doctrine, that they will 
regard it as a deception and us as the 
deceivers. Before leaving Tsing Ping, 
we hear one of the many legends that 
the Chinese have, and, in order to rep- 
resent its mythical character to you, I 
will here relate it. 

Some thirty or forty years ago there 

was a great flood which not only sub- 
merged all the valleys, but the water rose 
even higher than the roofs of the houses. 
The people, in their fright to get away 
from the rising waters, betook themselves 
to the roofs of their houses, and when 
all hope of being even rescued there had 
vanished, a huge ship built of stone (?) 
appeared in sight, and many of the peo- 
ple hastened on its deck and were car- 
ried to a high mountain, where, after 
landing its cargo of human lives, it dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it came. It is 
needless to add that the belief of the 
Chinese in all sorts of ghosts and appa- 
ritions could easily conjure up such a 
story. 
This Sabbath is one of the days on 
which the Chinese worship, since it is 
the first day of the third month. The 
1st and the 15th of the month are the 
times appointed in the Chinese calendar 
when men ought to worship. In some 
sense it is a high day, because the Chi- 
nese are buying pork and other food to 
offer to their ancestors at the graves on 
the morrow, for then they will celebrate 
their Tsing Ming feast. 


GUILELESSNESS. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


What more lovely eulogy can there be 
than of one “in whom” it is declared, 
“There is no guile”? It does not, indeed, 

proclaim him endowed with great forces 
of intellectual strength, difficult for an- 
other to match. It does not testify to 
his accomplishment of heroic deeds pos- 
sible only to victorious courage. It does 
not set him up asa founder of institu- 
tions training men for the noblest issues 
of theirday. It does not put into his 
hand any trophies of achieving or en- 
during such as only an exalted ambition 
could aspire to possess and display. _ 

It is a gentle and gracious trait, possi- 
ble to the lowliest spirit, and yet chal- 
lenging the bravest and strongest in_ the 
fellowships of humanity. 

Have we this perfect homage of Truth 
in all the sensibilities of our heart, and 
all the demonstration of our life? Is 
this Virtue, in our appreciation of it, 
something so pure, so sacred, and so im- 
perial, that we cannot consent, at any 
price, to cloud and obscure it in all our 


going out and coming 


What is our feeling toward one whom 
we meet in daily intercourse, and with 
whom we exchange the ordinary friendly 
greetings of the day? Does he stand 
high in our estimate of what is true and 
right and lovely in character, and does he 
know what his inheritance is with us in 
this respect, or is he made aware, by our 
words and aspect and manner, that such 
a position is not his with us when we 
come face to face with him ? Can we be 
true and honest in our exercise of dis- 


trust or. distaste, and yet cordial enough 


to express friendship, without violating 
our sense of Truth? 

Can we listen to the expression of an 
opinion or sentiment by one of our 
mates, with whose view we cannot ac- 
cord as worthy our faith and sympathy, 
and yet show him—with our disagree- 
ment—an affectionate appreciation of 
his open-hearted plea, and hold fast the 
bond between us ? 

Can we enter into distinct and defin- 
ite scenes of social life under sunshine 
or evening illumination, where we are 
not at home with the leading systems of 
belief, or ruling type of manners, and 
yet carry with us an atmosphere of com- 
fort for our mates, mantling their faces 
with light rather than cloud? 

Can we so blend the exercise of Truth 
and Love in all our greetings and fellow- 
ships that, whether we meet and dwell 
in domestic or social alliance, we can 
speak out and act out the frank, full, free 
convictions and emotions of our souls, 
and yet suffer no stroke of disunion and 
exile to put us hopelessly asunder? 

Let us study this problem diligently 
and carefully—how, in every bond of 
union and communion, we can honor 
the standard of unswerving honesty, and 
yet keep full and flowing the fountain of 
and beneficent affection. 


-. The missionaries in Calcutta, have 
adopted the plan suggested by the agent 
of the Methodist Publishing House, of 
distributing illustrated Christian leaflets 
weekly among the 20,000 students in the 


1 ladies and children. 


| 


The Weman’ Beard 
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Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
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W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE. 


The quarterly meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch of the W. B. P. will be 
held in the parlors of the Third Congre- 
gational church, San Francisco, on Satur- 


j day afternoon of this week, February 


roth, at 2:30 o'clock. 


OUR FEBRUARY MEETING. 


It had been announced that Dr. J. D. 
Davis was to speak; soa larger audience 
than usual assembled, over one hundred 
ladies being present. Another unusual 
fact should be recorded—two gentlemen 
were present beside Dr. Davis—Dr. War- 
ren and Dr. McLean. Miss Fay pre- 
sided, calling upon these gentlemen to 
conduct the opening exercises. 

It was a. rare privilege to have an ad- 
dress from so earnest and warm-hearted 


-a worker and so eloquent a speaker as 


Dr. Davis. This isthe Dr. Davis who 
is well known among lovers of missions, 
on account of his fifteen years of mis- 
sionary work‘in Japan; who began to 
teach young men Christianity in the years 
when it was a crime for them to study it; 
who is now connected with the school 


for young men in Kioto, the Doshishas, | 


where, among the three hundred stu- 


dents, a great work is being done for | 


Japan. We wish all of our readers 
might have been present to feel the 
speaker's enthusiasm, and to unite with 


‘us in prayers for this waiting nation. 
As this enjoyment was permitted to so 


few of us, we give an outline of Dr. 
Davis’ remarks, and only wish we could 
convey with them some idea of the sym- 
pathy and interest which we all felt in 
hearing the address. 

DR. DAVIS’ ADDRESS. 


Upon my return to this country, when 
asked what gave me the most courage in 
my work, my mind turned at once to the 
enthusiasm and consecration of the la- 
dies’ and children’s bands. After the 
months which have elapsed, I see no 
reason to change my opinion ; it is not 
simply that through these agencies the 
American Board received one-half of its 
income last year. I don’t know, good 
brothers, what we are coming to, We 
shall have to form men’s societies. The 
Board would have been thousands of 
dollars in arrears without the aid of the 
In the children is 
our greatest hope. We want to have the 
next generation a missionary generation. 
I shall speak first of the condition of 
women in Japan, and can give no rose- 
colored views after my fifteen years’ resi- 
dence in that country. No comparison 
can be made between the condition of 
women in Japan and in America. Be- 
fore the missionaries went to Japan the 
girls were without education ; very rare- 
ly a girl of the Samurai class was taught 
to read. A beautiful girl sixteen years 
old, daughter of a head man of the vil- 
lage, could not read or write even the 
simplest Japanese character when brought 


into the mission school ; in three months 


she had learned to write in English, very 
neatly. Now, common schools for both 
girls and boys are being established 
throughout the Empire. When in their 
‘teens these girls are betrothed or sold. 
Filial piety is exalted to such a degree 
by their religion that they often feel it 
their duty to sacrifice themselves to help 
their family. After marriage, while 
there are some happy homes in Japan, 
there are many unhappy ones, partly be- 
cause the most interested parties often 
do not meet till the wedding-day. The 
system of concubinage prevails wherever 
it can be afforded, from the Mikado 
down. - Among other things insisted 
upon by their religion—no wife must 
have the least feeling of jealousy, must 
never be untrue. - These wives are 
taught that the sins of three thousand of 
the worst men that ever lived do. not 
equal the sins of one woman. Their 
fondest hope is that they are very good 
in this present life; some time in the 
hereafter they may be born again as 
men; so, they try to be as faithful and 
devout as possible. A great temple is 
now being built in Japan which is two 
hundred feet .long by one hundred feet 


broad and one hundred feét high. It is 
made of the most expensive wood. All 


of the timbers are hauled and put in 
place by ropes made from the hair of 
some of these devoted women. I my- 


self saw tons of this hair cast aside which | 


could not be used. ‘There is no parallel 
between these Japanese women and 
women in America. They are separated 
by the whole diameter of being. Still, 
the Japanese women are very much bet- 
ter off than women in any other country. 
As to the opportunities for lifting up the 


are almost boundless. 
vance made in Japan during the last few 
years is wonderful. They have been de- 
termined to compel the respect of West- 
ern nations. A most powerful appeal 
has come from Professor Toyama for 
missionaries from the West, especially for 
lady missionaries. While I would not 
wish to diminish interest in any other 
mission field, I wish there were one hun- 
dred devoted women ready to go to 
Japan. House-to-house visitation has 
been a great success! . From one end of 
the country to the other lady missionaries 
may go, and welcome, and they do go 
—Miss Talcott, Miss Dudley, and others. 
Miss Dudley was seven weeks touring 
alone in the heart ofthe country. These 
ladies leave all their home comforts. 
They are besieged by eager seekers after 
truth wherever they go. They come be- 
fore breakfast and late at night. Japan- 
ese men come as well as the women, for 
they have learned that a lady from 
America is the equal of any man. Often 
these ladies address mixed audiences of 
two and three hundred people. If they 
had done nothing else but to show that 
a-woman Can equal a man, it would have 
been a great deal! The only limit to 
this work is time and strength. Multi- 
ply this work one hundredfold—put one 
hundred more lady missionaries in the 
field—and it would be five years then 
before every Japanese woman would 
hear the story she is longing and waiting 
to hear—the story of Jesus, of his life and 
death. A training school for nurses has 


{just been established. The Japanese 


know nothing about the care of the sick. 
One cold winter the measles swept off 
hundreds of them because they went 
upon the streets when all covered with 
the eruption. Help is greatly needed in 
this training-school. 
Kioto over three hundred young men 
are gathered. You have read of the 
school at’ Sendai, of the wonderful call 
given the missionaries to come there. 
The Japanese raised $5,000, agreed to 
pay all the expenses of the school, except 
the salaries of the missionaries. One 
hundred and twenty boys were present 
the first day. Similar calls are coming 
from Fukui, from Kumamoto, and other 
places. Had we the men six schools 
could be opened at once for boys and 
young men. There are good schools, 
too, for the girls in Kobe, Osaka and 
Kioto. There is also a school for Bible 
women in Kobe, where thirty women 
gather for five months in the year. 
From these schools go out girls whose 
influence is already felt. If each one is 
but the inspiration of a Christian home, 
the good thus accomplished is incalcula- 
ble. I used to say the same to my dear 
wife. She would sometimes get discour- 
aged, and say “she did nothing.” My 
answer always was, “You do more than 
I do.” The first year we spent in our 
home in Kioto overtwo thousand Japan- 
ese visited us. They wanted to see what 
the foreigners’ home was like—how we 
lived. ‘The labor of entertaining all 
these people naturally. came upon my 
wife. We felt the need of making their 
visits pleasant, so they would want to 
come again, and it was no slight task to 
accomplish it. But the value of a Chris- 
tian home in the midst of heathendom 
—who can estimate it? If only all these 
agericies could be increased! If these 
Christian homes and these Christian 
schools could be multiplied a hundred- 
fold! There is no limit to the work that 
can be done, as far as Japan is con- 
cerned. Here are thirty-seven millions 
of people calling*for help. The strong- 
est appeals came from the very leaders 
of the nation. | 

The meeting adjourned after prayer 
by Dr. Warren. 

Dr. Davis sailed on the steamer of 
February 12th (the City_of Sydney) for 
Japan. A good many friends were at 
the steamer to bid him “godspeed.” 

BoD. 


SUNDAY LAW MEETING. — 


The friends of the Sabbath in Oakland 
have arranged for a public meeting in 
behalf of the proposed Sunday law. A 
bill is now before the Legislature. It is 


pealed two years ago. The Christian 
public should let the legislators know 
that we must have a Sabbath day and 
that we must have a legal recognition of 
it. The meeting in Oakland, we hope, 
‘will do much in favor of the right. — It 


day evening. Able speakers are en 
gaged. 

The Greek Church continues. its per- 
secution of the Lutherans in the Baltic 


provinces of Russia, closing their schools, 
and compelling parents to send their chil- 


‘dren to the “orthodox” schools. 


eighteen million women of Japan, they 
The moral ad- 


In the school at 


believed to be better than the law re- 


will be held in Hamilton Hall next Fri- 
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A CHURCH DEDICATION SERMON. 


[Preached at Pendleton, Or., and Pullman, 


_W.T., by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, General 


Missionary of the A. H. M.S. for Eastern 
Oregon and Eastern Washington, and pub- 
lished by request.] 


II Chronicles, vi: 41: “Now, there- 
fore, arise, O Lord God, into thy rest- 
ing-place, thou and the ark of thy 
strength ; let thy priests, O Lord God, 
be clothed with salvation, and let thy 
saints rejoice in goodness.” 

The words are uttered near the close 
of the prayer of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem. The 
tabernacle had been their only temple, 
which they had used in the wilderness, 


and for the hundreds of years that had 


passed since they had entered the prom- 
ised land ; but now their long-desired 
temple is completed, and with joyful 
hearts Israel gathers at the dedication. 
What prayers and sacrifices had been 
made we know not, but the work is com- 
pleted. Two hundred millions had been 
expended upon it. Architecturally, it 
was a gem of beauty, while gold cover- 
ed or composed its interior and many of 
its articles of furniture. It was situated 
on Mount Moriah, where the threshing- 
floor of Araunah stood, which David 
purchased, and upon which he built an 
altar on the very spot occupied ever af- 
ter by the altar of the temple. Says one 
writer: ‘There is, perhaps, no building 
of the ancient world which has excited 
so much attention, since the time of 
its destruction, as the temple which Solo- 
mon built at Jerusalem, and its successor 
as rebuilt by Herod. Its spoils were 
considered worthy of forming the princi- 
pal illustration of one of the most beau- 
tiful of Roman triumphal arches, and 
Justinian’s highest architectural ambition 
was that he might surpass it. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it influenced, to a con- 
siderable degree, the forms of Christian 
churches. But it is not only to Christians 


that the temple of Solomon is so inter- 


esting ; the whole Mohammedan world 
look to it as the foundation of all archi- 
tectural knowledge, and the Jews still re- 
call its glories, and sigh over their loss 
with a constant tenacity, unmatched by 
that of any other people to any other 
building of the ancient world.” Israel 
had three temples. After Solomon’s 
temple was destroyed, Zerubbabel’s tem- 
ple was built on the return of Israel from 
exile. Twenty years before the Chris- 
tian era Herod commenced the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, of which the Jews 
said, ‘‘Forty and six years was this tem- 
ple in building.” Herod wanted to gain 
the good will of the Jews, and tried to 
have it seen in building the temple that 
he was rebuilding the old temple, and, 
no doubt, succeeded in part, though 
many new ideas were introduced. One 
author, speaking of the temple, says: 
‘‘Whatever the exact appearance of its 
details may have been, it may safely be 
asserted that the triple temple of Jerusa- 
lem—the lower court standing on its 
magnificent terraces; the inner court 
raised on its platform in the center of 
this, and the temple itself. rising out of 
this group and crowning the whole— 
must have formed, when combined with 
the beauty of its situation, one of the 
most splendid architectural combinations 
of the ancient world.” 


JEWISH TEMPLES. 


Says one writer: “For our knowledge 
of the last and greatest of the Jewish 
temples, we are indebted almost wholly 
to the works of Josephus.” Thetemple, 
or naos, itself was in dimensions and ar- 
rangement very similar to that of Sold 
mon, or, rather, that of Zerubbabel (more 
like the latter) ; but this was surrounded 
by an inner enclosure of great strength 
and magnificence, measuring, as near- 
ly as can be made out, two hundred 
and seventy feet by four hundred and 
eighty feet, adorned by porches and ten 
gateways of great magnificence; and be- 
yond this was an outer enclosure meas- 
uring six hundred feet each way, which 
was adorned with porticos of greater 
splendor than any that we know of at- 


tached to any temple of the ancient 


world. According to the measurements 
of Hecatzeus, the whole area of Herod’s 


temple was over four times greater than 


that which preceded it. 

Another author says, in speaking of 
the veneration of the Jews for their tem- 
ple: ‘Dr. Harwood has collected some 
interesting particulars from Philo, Jose- 
phus and the writings’ of Luke. Their 
reverence for the sacred edifice was 
such that, rather than witness its defile- 
ment, they would cheerfully submit to 
death. The least injurious slight of it, 
real or imagined, instantly awakened all 
the choler of a Jew, and an affront never 
to be forgiven.” But the Jewish and 
Christian world are not alone in their 
love of temples; paganism abounds in 
edifices of great magnificence, and has 
from remote ages. ‘The finest mosques 
are those at Mecca, the mosque of Omar 
at Jerusalem, where the temple formerly 
stood, and the most gorgeous is the 
great mosque at Delhi. The first 
mosque ever built was at Medina, by 
Mohammed, and in this he was buried. 

Since the Turks gained possession of 
Constantinople, the mosque Santa So- 
phia has been the prevailing pattern, 


_which is built in the form of a cross— 


nearly. It is said, such was the splen- 
dor of the new church of St. Sophia 
that Justinian, the emperor, exclaimed : 
have surpassed thee, OSolomon !”’ It 
was built in the year 325 A. D. by Con- 
stantine, rebuilt by Justinian, changed 
into a mosque by Mohammed II in 
1453.. Throughout it is lined with col- 
ored marble, 269 feet in length and 143 
inwidth. Thearches and ceiling are in- 
laid with mosaic work and gilt. 


The 


' gallery is sustained by sixty-seven col- 


umns, some of which are of green Jasp- 
er, which were taken from the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was a marvel 
of beauty, 425 feet long and 220 feet 
broad, with its 127 columns, each 60 feet 
high. In this temple, lonic architecture 
was perfected. 

The Parthenon at Athens reveals all the 
glories of Doric architecture, and shows 
how lavishly heathenism could bestow its 
treasures. Says Dr. Lord: ‘This unriv- 
aled temple was not so large as some of 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, but 
it covered twelve times the ground of 
the Temple of Solomon, and from the 
summit of the Acropolis, it shone as a 
wonder anda glory. The marbles have 
crumbled and its ornaments have been 
removed, but it has formed the model of 
the most beautiful buildings in the world, 
from the Quirinal at Rome to the Made- 
leine at Paris ; stimulating alike the gen- 
ius of Michael Angelo and Christopher 
Wren, immortal in the ideas it has per- 
petuated, and immeasurable in the influ- 
ence it has exerted.”” Our heathen an- 
cestors in Britain had immense temples, 
in which they performed their cruel rites 
and ceremonies. 

In all ages men have had some places 
which were devoted to the worship of 
some Supreme Being. ‘Though heathen- 
ism has had a multitude of gods, still it 
has believed in one who was superior to 
all the rest. Polytheism as such did not 
grow out of the blind struggling of man 
to find God. Paul tells us how it sprang 
up: “When they knew God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their fool- 
ish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorrupti- 
ble God into an image like to corruptible 
man and to four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things.” Within the heart of man 
God has planted adesireto worship. Few 
are so hardened as to lose all faith in a 
Supreme Being; and amid all the darkness 
of paganism, temples, some of them 
of matchless beauty, the fruits of sacri- 
fice and toil, stand amid the palaces of 
the great and the lowly dwellings of the 
poor, a constant witness to the 
fact that man in his heart of hearts be- 
lieves in God. The wealth lavished up- 
on these temples is a constant recognition, 
on man’s part, that God deserves our 
costly offerings ; and the beauty in archi- 
tectural designs and the skill of the most 
renowned sculptors and greatest painters, 
such as Michael Angelo, Apelles, Phi- 
dias, and others, to beautify and furnish 
what was already a marvel of beauty, 
shows what kind of a gift the ages have 
thought man owes to God, and shows 
unmistakably that amid all the degrada- 
tion which sin has occasioned some 
regal qualities of heart have survived the 
fall, and that hemanity believes and 
knows there is a God. From Oriental 
lands, Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
Britain, India, from continents and is- 
lands, from oracles and altars, yes, from 
remote ages, comes the belief which is 
written on the heart of man ; which the 
cold marble fashioned into temples and 
forms of beauty perpetuate, which cannot 
be eradicated, which infidelity, under the 
lead of genuis, accompanied by sophistry, 
eloquence and satire, cannot remove. 
But should humanity forget God, and 
temples crumble and Christian litera- 
ture be burned, the winds and waves, the 
ebbing and flowing tides, the stars with 
silver notes, the sun with light and heat, 
lifting, too, the waters of the equator and 
bearing them to the tropics to descend 
in mists and rain to make fruitful the 
earth and keep the rivers musical as they 
murmur toward the sea, the rich treas- 
ures in mines of gold and silver and the 
various precious ores, and the voice of 
God in man—the conscience silenced 
would awake, and amid the general desola- 
tion proclaim there is a God who de- 
mands your worship and your service, 
while the Spirit, brooding o’er the desola- 
tions wrought by sin, would recall the 
mind to its-thoughts of God. Learned 
treatises are not needed to prove there is 
a God, for the ages have recognized his 
existence, and multitudes have known 
and walked with God. 


COSTLY CHURCHES. 


~The question naturally arises, when 
church buildings are erected, is it right 
to build costly churches? I apprehend 
that the question of cost must be decided 
mainly by the following considerations : 
(1) The financial condition of the peo- 
ple ; (2) the tastes and preferences of 
the majority ; (3) the future as well as 
present needs ; (4) the size and needs of 
the community. ‘That there is nothing 
wrong in itself in building beautiful 
churches is evident, for God gave David 
the pattern of the temple and minute di- 
rections in regard to the furniture, which 
was all on a scale of almost unparalleled 
magnificence. The argument is some- 
times brought forward that costly 
churches will repel the poor, but I do 
not believe that it is the beauty of the 
church that repels so much as the finery 
and display and aristocratic reserve of 
the occupants, bringing the frigid zone 
into the tropical region. The poor need 
a good church to go to more than the 
rich, for in most things they cannot grat- 
ify their tastes, and many of them ad- 
mire pleasant and attractive things as 
much as the rich do, and some of them 
more than the average rich man. The 
poor cannot gratify their tastes, but they 
ought to have the privilege of doing so 
one day in seven. The house of God 
should be an attractive place, and it may 
be, with a good architectural design, in 
any community, for it is not always the 
most costly church that is most pleasant 
and best adapted for worship. The grand 
thought should be how to make a church 


‘best adapted. for’ public worship. The 


question should not be, how can we ex- 
cel other denominations and have the 
steeple a few feet taller than any other in 
town, but what ought we to have? What 
does God require? What Satan wants 
is to make sinful places attractive, and 
churches cold and forbidding. There 
was a time, as in the days of the Reform- 
ation, when plain churches were needed, 
and the various adornments of churches 
with which were associated superstitious 
notions and false doctrines needed to, be 
discarded, but that day has passed. He 
who made the flowers and clothed them 
with ten thousand forms of beauty ; who 
made the hills and plains and trees of 
every kind and hue, and scattered variety 
and beauty everywhere, and tinges the 
clouds with golden hues; who made 
Arcturus, Orion and Pleiades and the 
windows of the South, and gave us rhe- 
torical pictures in his Word surpassing 
human art—think you he is displeased 
with temples which can only approximate 
nature but never equal it? But beauty 
should be the servant of God, and care 
should be taken so that it will not turn 
our thoughts away from God, but rather 
toward him. 
MUSIC. 


The question of music is often dis- 
cussed, and justly, for it has much to 
do with worship, and is a part of it, 
helping to place the Christian in a de- 
vout frame of mind, and soothing the 
heart, lifting the thoughts off from _per- 
plexing cares, touched by divine melody. 
The plausible theories by which churches 
have been deprived of instruments of 
music will some day scarcely be believed. 
The day is coming when the best music 
will be heard in churches and the best 
instruments of music employed. In this 
regard we are behind the days of David 
and Solomon—yes, behind pagan Nebu- 
chadnezzar in his great meeting on the 
plains of Dura in the province of Baby- 
lon. The time is coming when the 
sweetest songs and most skillful, as well 
as the most soul-stirring, music will be 
heard in all our churches, and quick and 
lively tunes will not be dragged to death 
in any assembly of God’s saints, when 
the temptation to go to doubtful places 
to hear enchanting music will be remov- 
ed. A large, well-trained choir to lead 
the congregation is the great demand, 
with the understanding that an occasion- 
al anthem or hymn can be sung by the 
choir only. Ringing down the ages are 
the words of David, ‘‘Sing unto the 
Lord with a harp; with a harp and the 
voice of a psalm, with trumpet and sound 
of cornet, make a joyful noise before the 
Lord the King.” Many instruments of 
music David invented himself. Some 
object to having inanimate things praise 
God, but in his Word he calls upon in- 
animate nature, as well as everything 
that hath breath, to praisethe Lord. The 
house of God is the natural and fitting 
place where we should worship God with 
our gifts. Mary worshiped the Master 
when she poured the costly offering upon 
his head. The worshiper who is un- 
willing to make some sacrifice for his 
Lord is no worshiper. He lacks the 
first elements of worship. We ought to 
have the feeling David had when he 
said: ‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness 
and the power and the glory and the 
victory and the majesty, for all that is 
in the heaven and in the earth is thine; 
thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou 
art exalted as head above all. Both 
riches and honor come of thee, and thou 
reignest over ali, and in thine hand is 
power and might. And in thine hand 
it is to make great and to give strength 
unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we 
thank thee and praise thy glorious name. 
But whom am I, and what is my people, 
that we should be able to offer so will- 
ingly after this sort, for all things come 
of thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee? O Lord, our God, all this store 
that we have prepared to build thee an 
house for thine holy name cometh of 
thine hand and is all thineown. As for 
me, in the uprightness of mine _ heart, 
I have willingly offered all these things, 
and now [I have seen with joy thy people, 
which are present here to offer, willingly, 
unto thee.” In days of old, Israel 
brought their gifts to the Temple; there 
the rich and the poor brought their 
gifts. Christ sits over against the treas- 


-ury, as he did eighteen hundred years 


ago. While collections are taken for va- 
rious objects, still, in a certain and very 
important sense, the offering is to God. 
The Queen of Sheba brought her rich 
offerings to King Solomon, and subjects 
were accustomed to approach their king 
with presents ; so should we approach our 
King, the Lord of hosts. A desire to 
have gifts and give no return springs 
from a spirit of selfishness, hostile to the 
spirit of Christianity. Giving enlarges 
the soul. A roya] nature can never be 
built up until penuriousness is eradicat- 
ed. Many are the pleas against these 
offerings in the house of God, but none 
of them are valid. I knewa church that 
feared that the contribution-box would 
drive people away from church, and for 
a long time they would not use it; but 
that church tried it, assuming self-sup- 
port soon after, having a large attend- 
ance, and now you could not induce 
them to go back to the old ways. 


PREACH THE GOSPEL. 


The house of God is the place where 
the gospel is to be preached, not fine- 
spun theories or ideas about the gospel, 
but the gospel and doctrines of God’s 
Word; not the skeleton of truth, but the 
meat of the Word as well. The great 
thought should be Christ, and around 
this name the other truths should gather. 
The world is hungering for the gospel, 
for God’s thoughts, and not man’s dis- 


stitute for the “old, old story.” ‘The Bi- 
ble is a rich and inexhaustible treasure, 
and to illustrate its truths illustrations 
may come from history, biography, 
classic lore, science, nature and the ex- 
periences of life, but it is the great busi- 
ness of the preacher to unfold Bible 
truth. The truth is what this world 
needs, not apologies for truth, not elab- 
orate attempts ‘‘to vindicate the ways of 
God with men.” Sinai and Calvary 
each should be pictured, justice and love, 
the welcome and the unwelcome truths. 
If any new light breaks forth from the 
Word of God, it should be welcomed ; 
but errors of the Dark Ages, dressed in 
the garments of the nineteenth century, 
are not to be named “new light,” or 
‘new departures.” 

Nothing has been more abused and 
misunderstood than the Bible. It has 
suffered from misrepresentation, from 
the attacks of the enemy and from its 
friends. Attempts have been made to in- 
terpret it so as to support all kinds of 
theories. It has been attacked under 
various names, such as orthodoxy, old 
notions and creeds, men claiming to be- 
lieve the Bible; and yet, under another 
name, they were attacking the Bible it- 
self; but the Word of God has survived, 
and just rules of criticism and _ interpre- 
tation of its truths were never better un- 
derstood than at the present time. 

As food nourishes the body, and not 
theories about food, so does the Word 


of God nourish the soul, and not theo-. 


ries about it. Variety of food is needed 
to give strength and meet the wants of 
man’; so, in the Word of God is provid- 
ed a great variety, and from this treasure- 
house the skillful preacher will bring 
food from every avenue. 

All classes are to be fed, not a few 
dyspeptics who cannot, or who think 
they cannot, digest solid food, but the 
young and the old, the gifted and those 
less fortunate in endowments, the 
thoughtful and the emotional, the hun- 
gry and those who need to have an ap- 
petite created, the sorrowing and the dis- 
appointed, the prejudiced and the de- 
vout, and each should have his portion 
in due season. In the house of God all 
class distinctions should be laid aside, as 
far as favoring one more than another is 
concerned, and no desire to receive 
praise from the rich or distinguished 
should influence the servant of God. 
The church should be the place where 
sorrowing hearts find comfort, from the 
very atmosphere and enlarged sympathy 
which emanates from Christian hearts 
and from the Lord of hosts. Here bur- 
dens should grow lighter and perplexi- 
ties vanish like the mists. Here instruc- 
tion and exhortation are to have their 
due proportion, and the heart and intel- 
lect to be fed. Heregreat principles are 
to be discussed without fear or expecta- 
tion of favor, with no thought of how it 
will affect the salary, for a free pulpit is 
a pulpit of power. The prophets who 
had no fear of man were a power in 
their generation, and their influence is 
undying; so will it be with the heralds 
of the cross to-day. They are God’s 
embassadors to carry out his instructions 
and to voice his thoughts. Personalties 
are to be avoided, while principles are 
to be discussed candidly and fearlessly. 

Eloquence is needed in the house of 
God, but not that kind whose object and 
aim is to appear well and bring down 
the plaudits of the multitude, but that 
which arouses in other hearts the feelings 
of the preacher, and leads individuals to 
forsake sin and lead pure and upright 
lives ; and there needs to be eloquence 
in the pews—eloquent listeners, not moral 
icebergs. ‘We need a man in the pul- 
pit,” said one in a certain city to a min- 
ister. Inreply, he said: ‘“‘What we need 
is a man in the pews.” ee 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUE WORSHIP. 


But, one important act in the house of 
God has been too much ignored in the 
present generation, and that. is worship. 
Churches have almost died nursing the 
idea that great preachers and eloquent 
preaching was the great need, and by it 
the Church could be built up. The 
spirit of true worship will draw more to 
the house of God than the eloquent 
preacher, and will draw the sinner from 
the paths of worldliness into those of 
holiness. Here, in these sacred walls, 
God is to be adored—not the sermon, 
not the preacher, not the choir, but the 
Lord of hosts. Here the finite touches 
the heart of the infinite. 


‘* There is a place where Jesus sheds 
The oil of gladness on our heads— 
_A place than all besides more sweet; 
It is the blood-bought mercy-seat.” 


A church that worships God, and him 
alone, will be a prosperous and useful 
church. Here the desire should be 
strong that souls may be saved. No 
house of worship is ever dedicated until 
some wanderers there have found Christ 
—until prevailing prayer has ascended 
to the throne, For the salvation of souls 
the pastor should preach and _ every 
(Christian labor, Here idle, frivolous 


criticism should be forgotten in the] 


deeper desire for salvation. 


** Salvation! let the echo fly 
The spacious earth around, | 
While all the armies of the sky 
Conspire to raise the sound.” 
To foster this desire, deep, earnest pray- 
€r In secret should ascend from every 
heart ; then will the public services bear 
witness to the communion of Christians 
with God during the week. The great- 
est attraction in the sanctuary is God’s 
spirit shining through the hearts of be: 
levers. Although the heaven of heav- 


€ns cannot contain God, still his house} — 


is the place where he especially loves to 
meet his children. ‘To this temple we 
should love to go to meet our God. 
Fitting was it for Israel’s greatest’ mon- 


ordered imaginations. There is no sub- | 


arch, at the dedication of the temple, to 


say, “Now, therefore, arise, O Lord 
God, into thy resting-place, thou and the 
ark of thy strength ; let thy priests, O 
Lord+ God, be clothed with salvation, 
and let thy saints rejoice in goodness !” 
A RESTING-PLACE«-FOR THE MOST HIGH. 

At the dedication of this church, which 


God has enabled you to build in an- 


swer to prayer, followed by earnest and 
continued labor, I trust that we all 
can heartily adopt the language of 
this text. May it be truly the 
dwelling-place of the Most High! 
The heart and the intellect are here both 
to be fed. There was atime when some 
churches fed the intellect from cold alti- 
tudes, while others ignored the intellect, 
and fed the emotional nature ; but to-day 
the idea is gaining ground that the in- 
tellect and heart both need food, and each 
individual needs his portion, and _ ll 
classes should be fed. Blessed are those 


preachers who understand how to reach. 


all classes ! | 

How expressive are the words, “Arise, 
O Lord God, into thy resting-place, thou 
and the ark of thy: strength’! God’s 
presence is worth more than all human 
aids. It isthe great need in our church- 
es. It draws people to the house of 
God, and converts them. It makes an 
atmosphere which holds and charms 
saint and sinner. “Let thy priests be 
clothed with salvation.” The herald of 
the cross needs to be permeated with 
the spirit of his Master. This is more 
than eloquence, or, rather, is the highest 
form of eloquence. A thorougly conse- 
crated pulpit will not lack for hear- 
ers. Men are hungering for the bread of 
life. Filled with the thought of Christ, 
and him crucified, the preacher becomes 
a living power. 

Three conditions are indispensable: 
God filling his temple. God filling his 
servants. God in the hearts of his peo- 
ple. ‘Let thy saints rejoice in good- 
ness,” or in the good. In right things, 
and not in doubtful pleasures, should 
Christians rejoice. What pleasures there 
are here upon the shores of time, as well 
as at God’s right hand! What an at- 
tractive place the house of God becomes 
when God is there, when his servant is 
filled with God, and when his children 
are in the same condition—their hearts 
rejoicing in goodness! Here may the 
preacher of the gospel be clothed with 
salvation! Here may the joy of the 
Lord fill every heart! Not in formal 
language, but from the depths of our 
hearts would we say: “‘Now, therefore, 
arise, O Lord God, into thy resting-place, 
thou and the ark of thy strength ; let thy 
priests, O Lord God, be clothed with sal- 
vation, and let thy saints rejoice in good- 
ness,” 


A sound discretion is not so much in- 
dicated by never making a mistake as by 
never repeating it.— Bovee. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all zinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


(~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, . San Francisco, Cal. 


“HOME” LUNCH 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


* Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


GRATEFUL—COMPFORTING. 


BREAEPAST. 
‘‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— 

Civil Service Gazette. | 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, Jabel- 

ed thus: JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homapatuico CHEmists, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE PACIFIC. 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 2 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17tTu, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M, 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. OC. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rey. H. OC. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8S. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Fi eld Seminary |! 


- School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
leenth year will begin July28, 1886, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


To COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 

The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 

Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to e: 
H. E. JEWETT., Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Titi 


A Select 


— 


School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August - 


2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev, EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Our Readers 


Shoul@ send for a copy of the Home CIRcLe, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Sent free to any address, on application. 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


SAMPLES 


QUARTERLIES 
And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, : 


757 MARKET STREET, 


we ever issued, con 


HING IN 


FRUIT: on ORNAMENT AL TREES, 


GRAPE VINES 


without first writ 


| for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Co. PAINESVILLE. OHIO 


R. 700 ACRES. 


| 
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potato. 


What Mr. Beyer says:,:7-- 


*accept my 


best thanks for the splendid seeds received from your ‘ 
It would be arather lengthy list if I should dhe nog 
, willsay thatamonyst 33 first, and 3 second premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and > 
Southern Michigan, 23 first premiums were for vege- 


from your seeds. What firm can beat 


; Aveust BEYER, So. Bend, Ind. 


» Seed of this quality I am now ready to sell to every one 
who tills a farm or plants a garden, sending them FRE my 
egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, for 1887. Old customers ~ 
need not write for it. I catalogue this season the native wild 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


Address, 


PRINCIPAL. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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_ upon which to dry them. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 16, 1887.] 


THE PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CaL. 


Home Circle.. 


THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 


Beyond 

That belt of darkness still the years roll on. 

More gently, but with not less mighty 
sweep, 

They gather up again and bear 

All the sweet lives that late were over- 
whelméd 

And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 

Noble and truly great and worthy of love— 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 

Sages and saintly women who have made 

Their households happy—all are raised and 
borne 

By that great current in its onward sweep, 

Wandering and rippling with caressing 
waves 

Around green islands, fragrant with the 
breath 

Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 

From stage to stage along the shining course 

Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 

As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 

They bring old friends together; hands are 
clasped 

In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms : 

Again are folded round the child she loved 

And lost. 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 

That overpays them; wounded hearts that 
bled 

Or broke are healed forever. In the room 

Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall 
be 

A Present in whose reign no grief shall 
gnaw 

The heart, and never shall a tender tie 

Be broken—in whose reign the eternal change 

That waits on growth and action shall pro- 


ceed 
With everlasting concord, band in hand. 
— Bryant. 


A PERSIAN CALL. 


When you want to pay a call, those of 
you who live in the city put on hat and 
coat, run downstairs, and either take a 
street-car, or walk on nice, even pavements 
to your friend’s house. There are no 
sidewalks in Teheran, and in winter the 
streets are very muddy, so we couldn’ 
at all take the home way of paying calls. 
After hats and coats had been put on we 
went down the high, mud-walled court- 
yard, and out through the big wooden 
gate set like a. door in the street-wall. 
Outside the gate stood three, small, white 
donkeys, with Persian saddles on their 
backs. A Persian saddle has no pom- 
mels; it is really a large, stiff sort of 
cushion, fastened with a girth, and fur- 
nished with stirrups on each side. The 
Persian ladies ride astride, so that it is 
not hard for them to stay on their don- 
keys’ backs; but you may fancy how 
hard it would be to sit sidewise on a 
saddle without a pommel! However, 
as two of us were not unused to riding 
on Persian saddles, and the third was 
very anxious to try the experiment, a 
merry trio were soon riding, caravan- 
fashion, through the streets of Teheran. 
The little donkeys, however, preserved 
the utmost gravity, and carried us with 
the greatest propriety to the gate of the 
house at which we were to pay our call. 
As we went through the gate the family, 
with the master of. the house at its head, 
came to meet us and bid us welcome. 
For my special benefit the lady of the 
house uttered some little sentences in 


_ English. This salutation in the mother- 


tongue quite shut me out of using some 
carefully prepared Armenian sentences 
with which I had intended to surprise 
and delight my hostess. 


We were taken into a room where a 
wood fire was burning, and where the 
young girl, whom we had come especial- 
ly to see, was reclining on a sort of mat- 
tress, which extended on one side of the 
room from end to end. This young 
girl is a scholar in the girls’ school in 
Teheran, but has been at home some 
time, suffering from rheumatism. She 
is a lovely Christian girl, and bears all 
her pain very patiently. We sat on 
chairs, while the lady of the house, her 
sister-in-law, her little daughter, and two 
friends, all knelt or sat opposite to us on 
the mattress, which, I think, ought to be 
more properly called a doshak. 


Our hostess took a little pitcher, as 
soon as we were seated, and filled it from 
a great china bowl of rose-water, which 
was standing in a recess, and poured 
some on our hands and on our hair. In 
a few minutes tea, very sweet and strong, 
was served in little glass cups without 
handles, but standing upon. saucers. 
After we had talked about ten minutes 
more tea was brought in—this time so 
hot that I had to carry both saucer and 
cup to my mouth. Directly after the 
tea had been enjoyed, a large tray, filled 
with oranges, apples, pomegranates, and 
candy of different sorts, was brought in 
and put on the floor at our feet. The 
pomegranates had been taken ont of 
their husks, and the seeds lay piled on a 
plate, enveloped in their juicy coverings, 
and glowing like a mass of rubies. Four 
little spoons were on the plate which was 
handed to us. We each took a spoon- 
ful of the pomegranate, and handed the 


dish to the next one, who did the same. 


When every one had had some of the 
fruit the plate went around again, each 
of us still holding her spoon, and taking 
another spoonful of the pretty red things. 


_ After we had eaten all we wanted, our 


hostess, who was dressed in a way which 
would have interested you to see, rose 
up to remove the tray, saying as she did 
so, ‘‘ Forgive me ; the house is yours.” 


I had watched all this with the great- 
est interest, and had tried my best to 
eat and drink as my neighbors did. 
Now, the son of our hostess, a boy with 
a bright, intelligent face, entered, bring- 
ing a basin and ewer of water, and carry- 
ing a towel over hisarm. He approach- 
ed each one of us in turn, pouring water 
on our hands, and offering the towel 
It was all so 
unlike anything I had ever seen that I 
felt delighted. ‘The unaffected kindli- 


ness of every one in the house, their ' and lips of the groom, then of the bride. , we may be safe.—Mrs. Whitney. 


Old sorrows are forgotten now, . 


| generous hospitality and evident pleasure 
| 4in entertaining us, made a deep impres- 


sion on me. Some one looked at her 
watch, and to our surprise we found 
that it was five o’clock—time to mount 
our long-eared steeds and hurry home. 
A short prayer was made, by two of us, 
in Armenian, and then the whole family 
came to the outside gate “to see us off.” 


~The house was on a very narrow, 


muddy street, and our three donkeys 
blocked up the way, and looked quite 
imposing. Once mounted, good-byes 
were said, and we were again in motion. 
We went home through the bazars. I 
almost despair of giving you any idea of 
these strange places, To me they seem- 
ed more like a monstrous winding tun- 
nel than anything else, with occasional 
round apertures in the roof to let in light 
and air. They are built apparently of 
brick, and from the outside look some- 
thing like a succession of immense bee- 
hives. On both sides in the interior are 
stalls with receding shelves piled with 
everything imaginable. Fruits of all 
kinds were spread out temptingly ; bread 
of all kinds and shapes, from the thin, 
sheet-like saugak to the rounder, thicker 
baleet. 
beautiful rugs, delicate glassware, strings 
of pale yellow amber beads, stuffs of all 


| kinds, were spread out on either side, 


dimly seen in the gathering twilight, the 
merchants sitting, white-turbaned and 
motionless as statues, in the midst of 
their wares. Here and there I sawa 
Mohammedan sitting on thé ground, 
holding the Koran in his hands, giving 
powerful voice to the teachings of the 
‘false prophet,” often surrounded by a 
quietly attentive circle of listeners. Need 
I say that I silently prayed that these 
Persians might learn to know and love 
the true God, not as “Allah,” but as the 
**God of the Bible ” P 


Although it was sunset when we came’ 


into the open air from the darkness of 
the bazars, it seemed quite bright. We 
were not far from the school. Before us 
lay the range of the Shimran, snowy 
white, save the topmost peaks, which 
stood against the blue sky flooded with 
the strong rose-light of sunset. Across 
the maydon, or square, through the arch 
of the gateway, up a quiet, dusky street, 
and our own gate was reached. Our 
call had been made, some little seed 
sown, and one more day’s work was al- 
most over. Pray for our girls’ schools, 
for our mission, for Teheran, for Persia ! 
God will hear you in our behalf, and 
send us his Holy Spirit as a sanctifier 
and guide. None but those who have 
lived in countries where no Christ is 
known, can imagine the sorrowful, in- 
tense need there is that he should be 
preached as the forgiver of sins and the 
burden-bearer to those who are so sinful, 
so oppressed, as their inhabitants are !— 


Annie G. Dale. 


AN ATHENIAN WEDDING. 


One Sunday evening, not long ago, 
we were privileged to attend a Greek 
wedding in a family of the middle class. 
The ceremony was to take place at 8 
o’clock. Arriving at the house a little 
before the appointed hour, we were wel- 
comed by the sisters of the bride, who 
escorted us at once into what was evi- 
dently the best room. The guests as- 
sembled rapidly. In the center of the 
room was a small table, upon which was 
soon placed a large salver, bearing a 
quantity of confetti of various colors and 
sizes, and two wreaths of artificial or- 
ange-blossoms tied together with long 
white satin ribbons. A ‘thin quarto 
copy of the Gospels, with cover of 
heavy-embossed silver, also lay upon the 
table. There were, besides, two large 
bundles done up in white napkins, which 
excited our curiosity considerably. In 
the mean time, four priests had arrived, 
and taken their seats near the door. 
They were attired in their customary 
dress of long black gowns, with high 
black hats on their heads. Svon after 
the groom appeared. He was introduc- 
ed to us, and then took his seat at the 
side of the room like any other guest. 
Next, we were astonished to behold the 
four priests arise, lay hold of the two 
bundles, and from them bring forth 
their outer garments, gorgeous trappings, 
in which they proceeded to invest them- 
selves in most undignified haste before 
the assembled company. Just then the 
bride came in, quite informally, was in- 
troduced to us and spoke to other 
friends ; and then she and the groom 
took their position in front of the sofa 
where we had been sitting. The four 


priests in their colored vestments, and 


one deacon in plain garb, stood around 
the little table. | 

The bride was attired in a silk dress 
of blue-gray and garnet, and wore a veil 
of tulle which reached the floor. The 
veil was embroidered with white silk to 
the depth of a quarter of a yard from the 
bottom, and was fastened by a wreath 
of artificial orange-blossoms. A spray 
of the same served as brooch, and oth- 
ers as ear-rings. She was petite and 


pretty—a brunette as a matter of course. » 
The groom was a fine-looking man of 


thirty-five or forty years. As they took 
their places, each laid a gold ring upon 
the silver-covered book, and each. re- 
ceived a prettily adorned, lighted wax 
candle, about three feet in length, which 
they held throughout the ceremony. 
The service began with chanting by the 
priests—one reading, the others making 
responses. The words were uttered 
rapidly, and were, in the main, unintelli- 


gible. Sometimes there was reading in 
ordinary voice, also. The first act of 
special interest was the taking of the 
book from the table and presenting it to 
the couple, touching first the forehead 


| the bridegroom transferred his to the 


Wondrous cashmere shawls, | 


| of the performance seemed ridiculous in 


This was done three times. Next came 
the putting on of the rings. The kowm- 
baros, or “best man,” who is an inti- 
mate friend or relative, now stepped for- 
ward, and, taking the rings, placed one 
on the little finger of the right hand of 
each, then changed them back and forth 
several times, finally leaving them in 
their original position. parties 
wore gloves, which were not removed 
during the ceremony ; and immediately 
afterward the bride changed the’ ring 
from her fourth to her third finger, while 


other hand. ‘The placing of the crowns. 
upon their heads followed. ‘This was 
first done by one of the priests. Then 
the kowmbaros took his place behind the 
bridal pair, and moved the crowns back 
and forth from one head to the other 
three times. The repetitions of these 
various forms are made in recognition 
of the Trinity. When the crowns were 
placed upon their heads, the guests took 
up some of the confetti from the salver, 
and pelted the bridal couple on the head 
and shoulders, sometimes hitting other 
people, and making the air quite lively 
for a minute. 

The next ceremony which I observed 
was the taking of a glass of wine, from 
which one of the priests first drank. He 
then held it to the lips of the groom, 
who took three sips, as did afterward the 
bride. There was a small loaf of bread 
upon the table. A part of it is some- 
times put into the wine, but this we did 
not observe. Such is their mode of par- 
taking of the sacrament. Lastly, one of 
the priests took the bride by the hand; 
her other hand was held by the groom, 
and he was followed by the koumbaros; 
and so they passed around the table 
three times, being all the time pelted 
with confetti by the guests. This part 


the extreme. After a few closing words, | 
the newly married couple took their 
seats upon the sofa, the priests proceed- 
ed to disrobe and do up their garments, 
and the service was over. Some of the 
guests went to the married pair and 
presented their congratulations. One or 
two only kissed her. Next came in two 
servants bearing salvers. On one of 
these were tumblers containing a chalky- 
looking liquid, which was made of al- 
monds boiled with sugar, and was cool 
and agreeable to the palate. The other 
salver bore little frosted cakes, confetti. 
and other kinds of candy, to which each 
one helped himself in proportion to his 
appetite. Strange to say, the bridal pair 
were not the first to be served, as with 
us, but almost the last. We, being 
strangers, were given little lace bags full 
of confetti—an honor not shared by the 
others. After presenting our congratu- 
lations, we withdrew, having been much 
entertained, though by no means in fa- 


marriage service for our own. 

The lack of solemnity on the part of 
all concerned was very noticeable. Even 
the bride and groom did not preserve a 
dignified demeanor, nor did they mani- 
fest the least embarrassment. The 
bride frequently whispered to a lady, 
apparently her bridesmaid, who stood 
near, and held her bouquet of artificial 
flowers. Occasionally, the bride. and 
groom exchanged smiling glances, as if 
in good-humored appreciation of the 
scene ; while one of the priests evidently 
got off alittle joke now andthen. There 
is no formal pronouncing of man and 
wife. The interchange of rings is a part 
of the betrothal ceremony, while the 
crowning and the walk around the table 
are the essential points in the marriage 
service.— Annie S. Peck, in Journal of 
Education. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The personal household of Queen Vic- 
toria is composed of over a thousand 
persons, costing yearly a sum of $1,945,- 
ooo. It consists of a lord steward, a lord 
chamberlain, a master of the horse, each 
a salary of $10,000; a keeper of the privy 
purse at $11,000, with three assistants at 
$3,000 each; a treasurer, a controller, a 
vice-chamberlain, a controller . of ac- 
counts, a master of the household, a 
master of the ceremonies, a master of the . 
buckhounds, each at $6,000 a year; a 
grand falconer at $6,000; an usher of the 
black rod at $10,000; a mistress of the 
robes at $3,000; eight ladies of the bed- 
. chamber at $2,500 each; ten bedchamber 
women at $1,500 each; ten maids of 
honor at $1,500; fourteen equerries at 
$3,500; eight pages of honor at $750; 
eight lords in waiting at $4,000; fourteen 
grooms in waiting at $2,000; ten gentlé- 
men ushers at $400; ten sergeants-at-arms 
at a similar salary; a poet laureate (Lord 
Tennyson) at $500 a year; a painter-in- 
ordinary, a marine painter, a sculptor-in- 
ordinary, a surveyor of pictures, at $1,000; 
an examiner of plays at $3,000; a princi- 
pal chef de cuisine at $4,000 a year; a 
principal cellar master at $2,500; nine 
house-keepers, one hundred and thirty 
housemaids, and lastly an official rat- 
catcher at Windsor, at a salary of $80, 


and another for Buckingham Palace at 
$60.—Selected. 


Don’t be a grumbler. Some people 
contrive to get hold of the prickly side of 


everything, to run against all the sharp 
| corners*and disagreeable things. Half 


the strength spent in growling would oft- 
en set things right. You may as well 
make up your mind to begin with, that 
no one ever found the world quite as he 
would like it; but you are to take your 
part of the trouble and bear it bravely. 


Entire happiness does make one trem- 
ble. Only if we feel God in it, and 
stand but the more ready for his work, 


tin ; bake in a quick oven. | 


vor of substituting the Greek form of | 


Rousehold. 


PoacHED Eccs.—Break eggs into 


salted boiling water ; cook one minute ; 


turn over and boil half a minute; take 
out and drain; serve hot, with pepper 
and butter. : 


_ Bakep Appies.—After digging the 
cores out of some apples, place them in 
a deep dish or tin ; fill the cavities with 


Sugar ; pour a cup of hot water into the 


Pop Corn Ba.is.— Boil molasses 


about half as long as for candy; pour 


over the corn; stir well ; use only enough 


to make the corn hold together ; take up 


in the hand, and squeeze lightly into 
balls, , 


JELLY Cake.—Three cups of white 


Sugar, One cup of butter, one cup of 


milk, four cups of flour, six well-beaten 
eggs, a few drops of flavoring ; put three 


tablespoons into a cake-pan of ordinary 


OATMEAL Musu.—Stir a cup of oat-. 
meal in a sufficient quantity of cold wa- 
ter ; when well soaked, pour into boiling 
water; boil slowly half an hour; stir 
constantly. ‘Thorough cooking improves 
it very much. 


BuCKWHEAT CAKEs.—-Two cups of 
hop yeast, three quarts of warm water, 
sufficient buckwheat flour to make a thin 
batter ; stir; set in a warm place over 


night ; in the morning add a little salt ; 
bake over a-quick fire. 


VEAL PiE,—Line a deep tin pan with | 


a good crust; put into it well-seasoned, 
parboiled veal ; nearly fill the pan with 
water in which the veal was parboiled ; 
sprinkle flour over it ; adda piece of but- 
ter ; cover with a tolerably thick crust. 


GINGER SNaps.—One teacup of mo- 


lasses, one teacup of sugar, one teacup of 
lard or butter, one teacup of cold water, 
one teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of 
ginger, one teaspoon of soda, two teacups 
of flour ; roll thin; bake quickly. 


Buns.—Three cups of milk or water, 
one cup of yeast, one cup of sugar, flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; let rise 
over night ; in the morning add one cup 
of butter and one cup of raisins or cur- 
rants ; let rise again before making into 
cakes. 


PoTTED BEEF.—Put into a kettle eight 
or ten pounds of round of beef, having first 
put sticks in the bottom ; fill up with wa- 
ter above the rim; boil constantly for 
three hours, or until tender ; eat warm or 
cold ; take off the drippings for a gravy ; 


thicken with flour or farina. 


SCALLOPED PoTaToEs.—Cover the 
bottom of a baking dish with bread- 
crumbs; add a layer of pared and sliced 


potatoes ; put in bits of butter with salt 


and pepper ; fill the dish with alternate 
layers of these materials; wet the whole 
with sweet milk ; bake an hour and a 
half. 


Goop Correr.—Put half the amount 
to be used into the coffee-pot ; pour over 
it a gill or two of warm water ; boil three 
or four minutes ; add the remainder of 
the coffee ; fill up with boiling water ; 
place where it will keep hot without boil- 
ing until required for the table. 


CopFisH BaLits.—To half a pound of 
freshened and chopped codfish add two 
quarts of boiled and mashed _ potatoes ; 
two eggs and a spoonful of butter may 
be added also, before making into balls, 
but they are palatable without; fry in 
beef drippings or butter ; cover to keep 
in the steam. 


PUMPKIN OR SQUASH PIE.—To one 
cup of peeled and grated pumpkin or 
squash add one cup of milk and one 
beaten egg ; sweeten and flavor to taste ; 
bake with an under crust ; beat the white 
of an egg until it is stiff; add three table- 
spoons of sugar ; when the pie is done, 
spread over it ; set back in the oven to 
brown. 


BARRINGTON Rusk.—One cup of 
sugar, one cup of milk, one cup of yeast, 
one cup of flour ; mix over night ; in the 
morning add one half-cup of sugar and 
one half-cup of butter rubbed together, 
and two eggs, reserving the white of one, 
beaten to a stiff froth, to which is added 
a little sugar, to spread over the tops 
when almost done. 


BoiLED BreaD Puppinc.—Pour suffi- 
cient hot water over one quart of dry 
bread to moisten it; let it stand two or 
three hours ; add three well-beaten eggs, 
one cup of sugar and one cup of raisins ; 
mix thoroughly ; put all. into a sack of 
white muslin, and tie securely ; place in 
a pot with enough boiling water to half. 
cover it; boil one and one-half hours ; 
serve hot with dip made as follows: 
Three tablespoons of butter, one cup of 
sugar, one tablespoon of flour, one pint 


of boiling water, a few drops of lemon. 


FRENCH OMELET.—Beat whites of 
three eggs toa stiff froth ; in another dish 
beat the yolks, and add tothem one tea- 
spoon of water and a pinch of salt ; beat 
well together; add the whites, mixing 
lightly ; put a tablespoon of butter into a 
frying pan; hold it. over the fire till 
warm ; pour in the egg; as the nfass be- 
gins to cook, run a knife blade under 
and around the sides to prevent burning ; 
when the surface.is about dry, fold one 


half over the other, and slide off on a} 
plate ; will cook in a few minutes; eat |. 


immediately. 


A good conscience isto the soul what 
health is to the body.— Addison. — 


MALARIA. 
HOW TO KEEP IT OFF: 


REGULATOR 


A SIMPLE VEGETABLE REMEDY, 


Yet powerful in its action, to build up and 
restore the wasted energies and give 
tone and vigor to all its powers. — 


‘I was attacked with Malarial Feverin the 
Summers of both 1882 and ’83, and became very 
much reduced in flesh, and my friends thought 
I would die. I wasinduced to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, and commenced improving at 
once. Before taking three bottles of Regula- 
tor I was entirely well of Malarial poison, and 
have not had an attack of it since. My son 
had a severe attack of Chills. and I-gave him a 
few doses of Regujator, which completely cur- 
d him.”’— Joun T. CHAPPELL, Poplar Mount, 

a. 
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AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, NW. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D..D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 


Co.’s, N, W. corner Commercial and Montgom- © 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, _ 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rey. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 


fornia, Rey..W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


San Francisco. 
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Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
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CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


| Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
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Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and urer— 
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NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
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W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 
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THE PaciFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Fresryary 16, 1887. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
corrio for one year. ‘THe Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well. 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1887. 


We read in the report of a very intelli- 
gent and discriminating address made 
lately in Boston: “The difference be- 
tween the Congregationalists and the 
Unitarians is that the former aim to con- 
vert men, the latter to improve them in 
morality.” While there is a good point 
made in such a statement, yet it would 
be better to say that the aim of a thor- 
ough-going Congregationalist is to con- 
vert men, and improve their morality all 
the more surely. 


Mr. Blaine is supposed to have made 
a “boom” by his address at the Congre- 
gational Club in Boston in favor of un- 
written preaching ; and that is well, pro- 
vided other things are not overlooked. 
For instance, we heard two sermons 
lately, the same evening. They were 
both unread, at least, but the Presbyteri- 
an sermon was declamatory, and the 
Methodist sermon was conversational in 
tone, every sentence clear and pertinent. 
The question whether a sermon should 
be-read or unread is a matter which 
cannot be answered one way in every 
case, and we may be sure that the fact 


of having no manuscript will not cover | 


a multitude of rhetorical sins. 


= 


Whatever opinions we may have about 
the principles involved in “strikes,” or 
about the benefits to be derived from 
them, we are all mystified by the fact 
that they are not made by the most 
numerous classes of working people, nor 
by those whose toil is most inadequately 
rewarded. Strikes are, on the contrary, 
usually made by those who are in the 
grip of the most incompetent “ bosses,” 
and who have put themselves into the 
hands of the least qualified leaders. It 
is strange that a “tonguey” man, who 
never works, gets into power over work- 
ingmen, and that a man of no parts but 
those of plausibleness makes himself the 
dictator amid social affairs. Must we 
wait till these misled masses get their 
eyes open, or these “fanatics” come to 
the ‘‘end of their tether ” ? 


The bar and the bench of this city 
have been consulting together, and get- 
ting advice with regard to means for fa- 
cilitating the progress of the courts, and 
hastening the ends of justice, by a more 


. speedy clearing of the calendars of the 


courts, particularly-the criminal courts. 
It was good to see how much in earnest 


«these gentlemen were, and with what 


unanimity and heartiness they adopted 
the measures recommended by the com- 
mittee previously appointed. It was par- 


ticularly good to hear Judge Murphy 


say that he could clear his calendar in a 
fortnight, by hard work; and thus indi- 
rectly commend longer hours and harder 
work to the other gentlemen wearing the 
ermine. The continuance of cases and 
the delay of justice, from month to month, 
and year to year, has been a great re- 
proach to our city, for which we’ do not 
know what parties are most to blame— 
the careless, or the selfish, or the lazy 
parties. 


Poverty is a relative thing. We, in 
America, scarcely know what the word 
means—certainly not in California. Of 
real poverty—abject poverty—-we have 
hardly dreamed. ‘The few instances of 
destitution, here and there, of which we 
know, give us no adequate idea of an 
impoverished land and a community 
where there is not one in ten who does 
not actually suffer trom some form of 
physical want, which neither individuals 
nor society have any power to relieve. 
We—the most poverty-stricken of us— 
are verily rich in the comparison. Among 
us that is also true which a contemporary 
says, namely: “ Nine-tenths of the suf- 
fering of the poor is unnecessary. It is 
due to improvidence, wastefulness, dis- 


_ regard of the laws of health and intem- 


perance. Not more than one-tenth is 
due to misfortunes that can neither be 
foreseen nor guarded against. - Industry, 
temperance and thrift will secure comfort 
to the workingman in nine cases out of | 


| how much tribulation some pious souls 


ten. The evils under which the poor 
groan are largely the natural result of 
their own ways of living.” 


A stray item in one of our dailies says: 
“The father of Vice-President Hamlin 
called his four sons after the great war- 
riors of ancient history—Alexander, Ju- 
lius Cesar, Cincinnatus and Hannibal. 
His four daughters were named respect- 
ively Europa, Asia, Australia and Amer- 
ica.” It is a good, or rather bad, spec- 
imen of the inaccuracy of the items de- 
partment of the newspaper. It was not 
the father, but the grandfather, of Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin who named his chil- 
dren so wondrously. Instead of four 
daughters and four sons, that ancestor 
had fifteen. Among these fifteen were 
Asia, Africa, Europe, America, Cyrus 
and Hannibal, but no Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, Cincinnatus or Australia. Be- 
sides, America and Asia, at least, were 
sons, not daughters. Cyrus of Paris, 
Me., was father of the Vice-President, 
and Hannibal of Waterford, Me., was fa- 
ther of the no less eminent man than Cyrus 
Hamlin, formerly missionary to Constan- 
tinople. By all the laws of prophetic 
naming, the family should have its mis- 
sionaries to the ends of the earth. 


Now and then we have to note through 


enter into rest. Last Saturday and Sun- 
day there died in this city, after years of 
pain, from an injury to the spine, the 
Rev. C. J. Hutchins, in former years 
pastor of the Congregational church at 
Petaluma; in Oakland, Mr. Graves, an 
inmate of the State’s Institution for the 
Adult Blind, who became blind late in 
life, and had been long in feeble health ; 
and in Sacramento, Mr. James Merrill, 
father of the pastor of the Congregational 
church at the capital, long racked by 
rheumatism and otherwise a sufferer from 
the ills flesh is heir to. ‘These men were 
not young, and one or two of them were 
well along toward life’s natural limit. 
We say, however, that those are long 
lives into which much has been crowded 
in the way of action and achievement, 
though relatively brief in the count of 
years. Equally, are not those lives long 
which have been crowded with endur- 
ances of exhaustion, unrest, hopelessness 
of recovery, helplessness, weariness, pain, 
pang and torture? And when such per- 
sons have shown that they accepted all 
as somehow their portion under a divine 
allotment, and so have “endured as see- 
ing the Invisible,” shall it not also be 
said of them, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants”? ‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” They also 
serve who only linger and suffer and en- 
dure ; and they, too, are of the number 
without whom the Church (and the 
world) could not so well get on. 


‘Strong goverments,” both in Church 
and State, have their efficiencies, and 
their friends, who are proud of them. 
But they have their perils, also; and their 
pitiless severities, which cause sensitive 
natures to recoil from them and hate 
them. The government of Russia is 
“strong,” and terrifically energetic. Does 
anybody love it? Here is the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, “strong,” and_ suff- 
ciently self-asserting, now rousing itself, 
through Pope, Propaganda, prelate, priest 
and petty potentate, to crush, minify and 
destroy a man who has presumed to dis- 
obey his superiors—not in the sphere of 
morals or religion, specifically, but in the 
sphere of politics. In such an exhibition 
of itself, is it lovely? Does it not seem 
hard, harsh, and cruel?. True, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn is no novice, no innocent, no vic- 
tim of deceit. He knew what Romanism 
is, in doctrine, polity, power and practice; 
and he entered the priesthood with his 
eyes open, partway, at least; and he knew 
with what irons and oaths he bound him- 
self when he became a priest. Still, even 
outsiders have some pity for him, when 
all the Roman Catholic priests hold him 
up to obloquy, even less gingerly than 
does the Freeman’s Journal (a Roman 
Catholic paper, of New York) in these 
words: “ ‘Maudlin sentimentality’ is wast- 
ed in the case of a reverend gentleman, 
of great charity and fervent sympathy for 
the poor, whose own action forced his 
ecclesiastical superior to supersede him 
as rector of St. Stephen’s. His charity, 
his single-heartedness, his intellectual 
keenness, were not forgotten by his su- 
periors. They were considered. But— 
to use an analogy with all due respect to 
Dr. McGlynn—shall previous good con- 
duct on the part of a prisoner at the bar 
be a valid reason for condoning, not only 
the offense of a prisoner, but his utter 
contempt of court?” Ah, “contempt of 
court”—that is the gravamen of the mat- 
ter. He doesn’t submissively enough 


kiss the hands of the “lords” of the great 
ecclesiastical structure, which 


towers 


How obvious it is to all who have had 
a good observation and a reasonable ex- 


that there are several factors entering 
into the problem, and that few lasting 
results will come from the working of 
one or two of them, or of any less num- 
ber than all of them! It is not enough 
to regard the drunkard, for~ instance, 
solely as the victim of bad legislation, or 
as the victim of society and its wrong 
customs, or as the victim of heredity, or 
as the victim of his environment, or as 
the victim of disease, or as the victim of 
neglected education, or as the victim of 
an appetite stimulated by medical prac- 
tice. From one or another or all of 
these sources baleful influences may 
have touched him, but we shall be likely 
to go all astray until we regard him and 


of his own wrong heart, to which he has 
himself given all its badness. In other 
words, the man to be reformed must see 
his own personality, his own sin, his own 


in the making of himself what he is. 
And then, first of all, by whatever aids, 
human and divine, he must undo what 
he has himself done in ruining himself, 
and put himself right with himself and 
his Maker. After that he must be freed 
from exposure to the saloon, exposure to 
bad social influences, taken out of his 
old environment, fortified against heredi- 
tary tendencies to evil, and stimulated to 
virtue by all possible incitements, We 
may legislate the saloon out of existence, 
and theré will still be drunkenness, 
though far less of it. We may stop all 
production of alcoholic drinks, and there 
will still be drunkenness, though far less 
of it. For, while opium, tobacco, 
hasheesh, cocaine, and other narcotics 
and sedatives exist, seductive in their 
power, human beings will be indulging 
in that which brings physiological results 
akin to those of intoxication. Problems 
of moral reform are likely to press as 
hard upon future generations: as present 
ones do upon ours. We have our duty 
to do, here and now, but we must not 
dream that we have done the thing, once 
for all, when we have gotten all that leg- 
islation which the times seem to us to 
demand. Laws will not execute them- 
selves, and they will be evaded while sin 
lives. Ah, if we could persuade all peo- 
ple absolutely to refuse every kind of in- 
toxicant, how soon would saloon and 
distillery run dry! _ 3 


Dr. McGlynn’s doctrine of land is 
thus given in his letter to his Archbishop: 
“My doctrine about land has been made 
clear in speeches, in reported interviews 
and in published articles, and I repeat it 
here. I have taught, and I shall con- 
tinue to teach, in speeches and writings, 
as long as I live, that land is rightfully 
the property of the people in common, 
and that private ownership of land is 
against natural justice, no matter by 
what civil or ecclesiastical laws it may be 
sanctioned, and I would bring about in- 
stantly, if I could, such change of laws 
allthe world over as would confiscate 
private property in land without one 
penny of compensation to the miscalled 
owners.’’ Well, this is atrocious doc- 
trine, and shows that this Catholic priest 
had mistaken his calling, or that he need- 
ed to be called to order. But our good 
Congregationalist way of calling to order 
is quite different, and, we think, much 
better than the Roman Catholic way. 
But even we experience serious trouble, 
sometimes, when dictation is attempted 
as to subject-matter of teaching in theo- 
logical seminaries, etc. 


At the meeting of the Board of Super™ 
visors last Monday evening, in this city» 
a stricter law against gambling, prevent- 
ing it in certain ways by which the gen- 
eral law against gambling has hitherto 
been evaded, was under consideration, 
when objection was made by the Repub- 
lican members that it was too sweeping, 
etc. The law was finally passed by the 
votes of the Democratic nine, not one of 
the Republican three joining. We con- 
fess ourselves very much disappointed at 
this action on the part of our Republican 
friends. 


| The Free Church of Scotland Month 
ly, acknowledging the receipt of a sam- 
ple of coffee from the first shipment of 
coffee by the African Lakes Company, 
says that of three plants sent out from 
the Edinburgh Botanic gardens but one 
survived. That has been carefully cult- 
ured for eight years, till it has produced 
seventy bags of many hundredweight of 
the finest coffee, making its culture a 
commercial success. : 


The elegant new home of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in New 
York city is a substantial building, five 
stories high, finished in oak, roomy, com- 
fortable, and adapted to the end of fur- 
nishing accommodations and opportuni- 
ties for free instruction to improve the 
condition of self-supporting women. Its 
cost was about $160,000. | 


Those who want next week’s PacirFic, 
which will contain Dr. Willey’s journey 
to California in 1848 and 1849, will 
please send orders this week. 


SouND Docrring.—“Blessed are the 


above him. 


pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


responsibility, his own voluntary agency, 


perience in the business of moral reform 


treat him as, most of all, the selfish victim | 


— 


THE CALL TO THE FOREIGN MIS- 
 SIONARY WORK. 


BY REV. J. D. DAVIS, D.D., MISSIONARY TO 
JAPAN. 


In considering the question of the 
Christian’s call to the foreign missionary 
work, let us first consider the conditions 
of the call: | 

1. Enlistment in Christ’s army. Un- 
less ‘a soul has enlisted in Christ’s army, 
it is in no condition to hear the call to 
the foreign work. We need, also, to 
realize what enlistment in Christ’s army 
means. There is involved in a real en- 
listment in an army obedience to every 
command of the leader of that army. 
Unless we are ready to obey all the com- 
mands of Christ, we have not really en- 
listed. 7 

2. Willingness to go anywhere and do 
anything which the Master commands. 
Rather let us say gladness to go any- 
where ; a soul may be willing, but if it 
is not glad it will be very likely to find 
some excuse for not going. 

3. Blot out the distinction between 
the home and the foreign work. The 
world is all one country ; the earth is all 
one land; mankind are all brothers ; 
there ‘‘is neither Jew nor Greek.” The 
first article of the constitution of the 
missionary society which Count Zinzen- 
dorf formed at Halle, in 1715, was, 
‘* The members of our society will love 
the whole human family.” This was the 
foundation of the wonderful work which 
the Moravians have done, and Count 


earth is the Lord’s; men’s souls are all 
his; I am debtor to them all.” ‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” ‘*When John saw Jesus, 
he said, Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Christ 


ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” We are sol- 
diers in Christ’s army; we are fighting 
for his kingdom, and when a great battle 
is raging along the whole extended line 
it is no time to talk about “State rights.” 
It is not a time to think about the East 
or the West, about America or Asia; 
but we should view the whole field of 
battle with unprejudiced eye and be glad 
to go wherever we are needed most. 


4. Survey the whole field. Not many 
men are called to the foreign work to- 
day as Paul was. Men say, ‘‘ We are 
ready to go anywhere the Master calls 
us.” And they seem to expect that if 
Christ wants them to go abroad he will 
give them a miraculous call. We need 
not expect it. God expects us to ob- 
serve the necessary conditions for a call 
to the foreign work; and not least among 
these is a careful survey of the whole 
field. It is needless to say that the 
Church of Christ, that the ministers of 
the gospel of Christ, do not take an im- 
partial survey of the whole field; the 
Church and the ministry get a vivid view 
of the home field. Its needs, its prob- 
lems and its perils are ever before us. 
Every religious and every secular news- 
paper is full of them, but hardly one in 
ten of the ministry, or of the member- 
ship of the churches, have anything like 
an adequate view of the needs of the 
foreign work. When our State associa- 
tions give but half an hour of a three- 
days’ session to the foreign work, and 
while our great national council can 
spend a week together and give but 
thirty minutes to prayer for and consid- 
eration of the whole foreign work, it is 
needless to say that the ministry and the 
churches are not taking an impartial sur- 
vey of the whole field. Paul saw a vision 
at Troas of a man saying, ‘Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.” Are we 
waiting for such a vision? Are not 
thousands and millions of men standing 
Over against us, not in vision but in real- 
ity, and calling, ‘‘Come over and help 
us !”——a greater and louder call than any 
vision could be? But we do not see 
these men of Asia. We do not hear 
their moving appeals for help. We are 
absorbed in the home field. We hear it 
said on every hand, ‘A great battle is 
raging here in the United States. It 
seems as if it was a Waterloo, and 
Blucher is on the way. If we would 
turn it into victory we must be quick be- 
fore Blucher comes.” Yes, a great bat- 
tle 1s raging here, and many Bluchers 
are on the way ; but the United States is 
Only one section of Christ's great battle- 
field. Is the loyal soldier deaf to all en- 
treaties for help on the right and on the 
left because his own immediate front is 
}pressed? The line of battle of Christ’s 
army and of his kingdom stretches around 
the world. It runs through these United 
States, but it does not begin nor end 
here. It stretches on through Japan and 
China and India and Turkey and across 
the dark continent of Africa and in the 
islands of the sea. The battle is raging 
in all parts of the line just as truly as it 
is in the United States. There is a cri- 
sis in all these places just as truly as with 
us here. It seems in many of these 
countries as if it may be a Waterloo, and 
Blucher is on the way. It is emphati- 
cally so in Japan. That whole nation of 
thirty-seven millions is calling for the 
‘gospel, ready to listen to it to-day. From 
the men at the head of the government 
to the men in the mountaiff hamlets, 
they are appealing to us to come over 
and help them. It isa golden harvest- 
time. If the Church does its duty, it 
seems as if Japan may become a Chris- 
tian nation in a few years. But ‘‘Blucher 
is on the way” there. His vanguard has 
already come up. - Unless the Church of 
Christ is quick to reinforce the scattered 
vidette posts there, infidelity and mate- 
rialism will gain the victory. One of the 
most intelligent and successful of the 


| Japanese workers has just written: “We 


Zinzendorf’s own motto was, ‘‘The whole. 


said, ‘‘ The field is the world” and ‘Go’ 


| despising to save the world. 


have already entered on a critical period. 
Either we must have men or we must 
fail. At least, the Christianization of 
Japan, which seems so near, must be 
pushed on for several generations.” The 
same thing is largely true of China and 
India and Africa. Look at the nine 
hundred men in the great printing estab- 
lishment at Lucknow, India, turning out 
Brahminical and infidel literature. Look 
at the ten thousand. Mohammedan stu- 
dents in the yreat seminary in Cairo, 
preparing to carry Mohammedanism into 
Africa and Asia. The battle is raging 
all around the world, and the question 
whether it shall be a Waterloo of defeat 
or a Gettysburg of victory rests with the 
Church of Christ. The whole army, at 
home and abroad, must be largely re- 
inforced, or the battle is lost. Not that 
the number of the nominal soldiers in 
the home army need to be increased, but 
the number of effectives needs to be 
largely increased here. With one hun- 
dred thousand churches and one hundred 
thousand ministers, with a million Sab- 
bath-school teackers and one soul in five 
of the whole population a soldier of 
Christ, would there be any doubt that 
we can gain the victory here were all 
effective soldiers? Can we, with one 
minister to every seven hundred of the 
population, with a Sabbath-school teach- 
er to every score or two, with a profess- 
ing Christian to every five—can we spare 
none to re-enforce those who are stand- 
ing as one to a million of those we are 
trying to save? Then something is 
wrong. We hear it said that we must 
save the United States to save the world, 
and that we must save the Anglo-Saxon 
race to save the world. How do we 
know? Unless we of this generation do 
our duty to the whole waiting world this 


| nation is lost, and God may use some 


other nation which we are neglecting or 
It may be 
that the Church needs the spectacle and 
the inspiration of a large force going to 
other lands to make it effective at home. 
It may be that it needs to obey Christ’s 
command, spoken eighteen hundred 
years ago, and God’s call, which comes 
from every nation and people on earth 
to-day, in order to receive his blessing 
and victory. Here at home God has 
prepared the way. ‘The world is all 
open, the Bible is translated into all lan- 
guages, the world is calling for the gos- 
pel. Will the Church respond and do 
her duty? If she does, the world will 
soon be Christ’s ; if she does not, the 
world will be lost, and the Church, too, 
will be lost. 
world and the Church. It is a time 
which calls for a calm, careful, prayerful 
survey of the whole world field. 

5. We need to realize the infinite peril 
of the heathen. Unless we feel this, we 
are not likely to so survey the field, and 
weigh the question, that we shall have an 
effectual call to go. Christ’s command, 
and love and loyalty to him, are mo- 
tives ; but these need to be reinforced 
by a feeling that there was an infinite 
peril behind that command, and behind 
the coming of Christ and the great sacri- 
fice, or the Church will not go abroad 
in great numbers. During Sherman’s 
march through the Carolinas we had 
reached the interior of North Carolina ; 
I was ordered one evening to place my 


regiment at an important crossing of a 


river on the left flank of Sherman’s 
army, and it was known that the Con- 
federate army was only a few miles 
farther to the left. We were to hold 
that position till morning. It was a 
night of ceaseless vigil. Early in the 
morning, before we had time for coffee 
even, the order came to march on quick- 
ly and overtake our division, which was 
several miles in advance of us. ‘The 
men understood that it was the com- 
mand of the General to march on quick- 
ly. They were thoroughly loyal men. 
There were no more loyal soldiers in the 
army than they; but it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could urge them 
on—they wanted to stop for breakfast ; 
they wanted to fall out and rest. After 
a few miles, we heard the booming of 
canon in the distance, and soon we 
heard the roar of small arms. There 
was no mistaking it, the army was at- 
tacked ; there was danger. Every man 
was instantly in his place. I had to do 
no more urging. We made five miles in 
about an hour. - What made the differ- 
ence ?- Simply a realization of the danger 
—tne pertl. It is so everywhere as hu- 
man nature is, and we all need to realize 
the peril which is behind a command or 
an appeal, or we do not respond with 
alacrity and zeal. Whatever our theo- 
ries or speculations about the future may 
be, we need to realize that upon any 
possible theory the mass of the heathen 
of this generation are lost, unless we 
take the gospel to them. Having, then, 
enlisted —really enlisted —in Christ’s 
army—being willing and glad to go 
anywhere he calls us and where we are 
needed, blotting out the distinction be- 
tween the home and foreign field, and 
taking an impartial survey of the whole 
world field, with a vivid realization of 
the infinite peril of the heathen, and 
only asking the question, ‘‘ Where am I 
most needed along this great battle line 
now?” *‘ Where will my life, in all its 
issues, amount to the most for Christ 
and for men? ”——-we shall be prepared 
to receive an inner “call” of the Holy 
Spirit to some part of the field. And, 
need it be said that if the whole Church 
would observe these conditions, and list- 
en for this inner call, there would soon 


be mighty reinforcements pouring into: 


the foreign field? Would the tremen- 
dous disparity between the number of 
workers in the home and the foreign 
field long exist? How many years would 
it be before the modest appeal of Secre- 
tary Clark for 350 ordained mission- 


It is-a crisis for both the 


aries—three to each million of souls, 
which fall to our share in the work as 
Congregationalists—would be answered 
by the men and means? - How long 
could it be said that the Protestant Chris- 
tians of the United States only gave one- 
sixteenth of one per cent. of their annual 
income to help carry the gospel to the 
thousand millions who have never heard 
of Christ? How long could it be said 
that there are more added to the ranks 
of Mohammedans and pagans than to 
those of Christians each year? Or, that 
the natural increase of the pagan popu- 
lation of the world in the last ten years 
is more than three times as great as all 
the converts from heathenism by the 
whole of the Protestant churches since 
the beginning of this missionary century ? 
There are, to-day, in the world over one 
thousand millions of heathens and Mo- 
hammedans, and they are increasing by 
natural birth over one million a year. 
To convert them there are about three 
thousand ordained missionaries at work 
—three to over one million of souls. 
How long will it take them to do it? 
Are we not playing at missions? On 
the third day at Gettysburg, when that 
terrible charge was made on the center 
of our line, and the line was broken, 
and the artillery was in danger of being 
seized by the enemy, the First Minnesota 
were ordered to throw down everything 
they had except their guns and bayonets, 
and they were hurled on the dead run 
in a bayonet charge against the serried 
columns of the enemy. They checked 
their advance for a few minutes, until a 
new line could be formed, which saved 
the day and the nation ; but only eighty- 
seven of the First Minnesota came out 
of the fight. Thus it is in every mission 
field in the world to-day—a little band, 
a “corporal’s guard,” is hurled against 
millions. We are expected to hold our 
own. Weare willing tostand. Weare 
willing to die there. But, oh! for the 
Master’s sake, for the sake of the wait- 
ing millions, form a stronger line quick- 
ly which will save the day! 7 


Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


W. H. M. SOCIETY OF FIRST CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
OAKLAND. 


For several months, our ladies set apart 
one Friday in each month for a Home 
Missionary meeting. Various disscussions 
were held as to the advisability of form- 
ing a new organization,some claiming that 
the Home Missionary Society needed pray- 
er morethan funds. The negatives prevail- 
ed until November. We were all greatly af- 
fected by a powerful sermon preached by 
our pastor soon after his return, on “In 
Him dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Our meeting November 12, 
1886, was presided over by Mrs. Merritt, 
who gave a most earnest and heart-stir- 
ring appeal for the cause. As that touch- 
ing question— 

‘** I gave, I gave my life for thee; 
What hast thou given for me?” 


thrilled every heart, we felt we must do 
more for the dear Master. The vote was 
unanimous to organize, as we all felt that 
in organization there is strength; that the 
Home Missionary work needs the best 
help the women of the churches can give 


sisterhood of Home Missionary Societies. 


A constitution was adopted, ten cents 


monthly constituting membership—(Art. 
3). The object of this society shall be 
to bring its members into closer com- 
munication and sympathy with the work 
of Christianizing our State and land; to 
give definiteness to our prayers; and to 
assist in this work by our contributions 
and efforts. The usual officers were 
chosen. Envelopes were obtained, and 
are being distributed in the twelve sec- 
tions of the city. 

We also have Ladies’ Pledges for 
Home Missions, which would be very 
helpful in forming auxiliaries. Unusual 
interest has been shown from the first, 
twenty-six ladies being present in Janu- 
ary. Our society is not only alive, but 
actively alive, and we hope its growth 
will be such that, at the annual meeting 
of the association in October next, we 
may organize a Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society for the State, to which all the 
local societes would be auxiliary. 

To-day, February 11th, twenty-nine 


rain, and listened to a stirring appeal 
from Miss Hunt, teacher of the New 
West Education in Utah. She enthused 
all our hearts, so that we feel we must 
take hold of this new work and support 
a teacher in Mormon land. . 


M. M. H., 
Secretary W. H. M. S., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Oakland. 


DIED. 


Horcuins.—In this city, February 13, 1887, 
Rev. C. J. Hutchins, aged 61 years. 
Memorial notice next week. 

MERRILL.—In Sacramento, February 12th, 
James Merrill, lately of Andover, Mass., 


in his 74th year, father of the Rev. Will- 
iam C. Merrill. 


Somewhat more than a year ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Merrill left their home in Andover to 
spend their declining days with their chil- 
dren, allof whom, four sons and a daugh- 
ter,are living inCalifornia,and all but onein 
Sacramento. The father has been an in- 
valid and sufferer for many years. He 
has done what he had to do with quiet, 
unassuming fidelity, and waited the end 


with patience and trustful acquiescence 
in the divine will. 


it, and that it is high time we join the 
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THE Pactrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The following letter was read at the 
meeting of the Club on Monday : 


“BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL AMONG THE JEWS. 


“TONDON, Jan. 17, 1887. 

“My Dear Friends: Having laid be- 
fore the members of the British Society’s 
Committee an account of your great 
kindness to the Deputation sent to visit 
America and Canada, it was unanimous- 
ly resolved that we should convey to you 
their sincere and cordial thanks for the 
invaluable help you rendered to the So- 
ciety and for your generous and hearty 
hospitality. Praying that this year of 
grace, 1887, may be. to you and yours 
one of great prosperity and happiness, 
we are, on behalf of the committee, very 
gratefully yours, 

““FREDERIC YEATS EDWARDS, Treas., 

“JoHN DUNLOP, Sec’t’y.” 

On motion, the Club requested Rev. 
C. Rowland Hill, through whom the let- | 
ter was received, to express the pleasure 
of the Club in receiving the letter, and 
to forward Christian greetings to the 
good friends sending it. 


Rev. G. H. Merrill, pastor of the Mar- 
ket-street church, Oakland, presented 
the subject at the meeting of the Club 
on Monday. His theme was ‘The 
Church and the Sunday-school.” 


Professor Mooar of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary presents the subject 
next Monday. 

Dr. Barrows preached at the First 
church morning and evening—in the 
morning on “Involuntary Influence,” 
and in the evening on “The Shechem 
and Bethel of Modern Life.” There 

were large audiences at both services, 
and the religious interest seems to con- 
tinue. The Young People’s Meeting 
was excellent, 


Last Sabbath was a day of peculiar in- 
terest at the Third church. It was the 
last day for holding the Sabbath services, 
where, for twenty-two years, they have 
been held. That audience-room now 
forms part of the basement of the new 
and commodious superstruction dedicat- 
ed on Monday evening last. In the 
‘old quarters,” around which cluster so 
many hallowed memories, Pastor Beck- 
with preached in the morning on the ap- 
propriate text, ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” At night an informal but 
interesting service was held, different 
members giving reminiscences. 


At Bethany church the pastor preach- 
ed on “Faith Counted for Righteous- 
ness,” as illustrated in the example of 
Abraham; in the evening on the story 
of Lot as a parable concerning God’s 
dealings with worldly-minded Christians. 


Among the numerous meetings and 
abundant good works being carried on 
at the Mariners’ church in this city are 
special services for the Finns. These 
are being accompanied with good re- 
sults, and conversions are reported. 


Rev. Dr. Mackenzie of the First Pres- 
byterian church in this city preached at 
the First church, Oakland, last Sabbath 
morning in exchange with Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lean. 


The usual services were held at the 
Second church, Oakland. Inthe even- 
ing E, T. Dooley, Esq., of the Boys and 
Girls’ Aid Society, delivered an address. 


Sunday night Miss Carrie W. Hunt 
delivered her lecture on *‘The Mormons 
and Life in Utah” at the Market-street 
church, Oakland. 


Captain Bray, Secretary of the Oak- 
land Y. M. C. A., accompanied by a 
male choir, held an interesting service at 
Golden Gate church on Sunday night. 
Three persons arose for prayers. 


Professor Benton occupied the pulpit 
at Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland, 
last Sunday. Rev. Dr. Mooar preached 
in Sacramento. 

Rev. A. K. Crawford preached for 
Brother Bickford last Sunday morning 
at Lorin. We understand that Mr. 
Crawford enters upon work this week in 
Calaveras county. It is a large field, 
and our worthy brother will be accompa- 
nied with many prayers for great spiritu- 
-al success, 


Five persons united with the Congre- 
gational church yesterday on profession. 
Two were baptized, and the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 
This church is prospering under the min- 
istry of its genial and energetic pastor, 
Rev. T. D. Murphy.—Ventura Free 
Press, Feb. 7th. ; 

The social at the residence of Mrs. 
Saxby last night was largely attended. 
Her spacious rooms were crowded with 
people from the blithesome lass to the 
gray-haired sire. Recitations were giv- 
en by Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Voorhees, 
and solos were sung by Miss Kendall 
and Mrs. Stone. Refreshments were 
.Served, and a most enjoyable time was 
had. One hundred and thirty were pres- 
ent at the social.— Ventura Free Press, 
Feb. Sth. 

Tucson.—Brother Cole says: ‘With 
thankful heart to the Lord of the harvest, 
I report six as joining us On profession 
yesterday at our communion, and I be- 
lieve that more are to follow.” 

Rev. William H. McFarland, former- 
ly of Fort Wayne, Ind., preached at Ply- 
mouth church morning and evening last 
Sunday. 

_At Lorin Pastor Bickford illustrates 
his sermons tothe young with objects of 
different kinds ; an excellent plan worthy 


of extensive imitation. i 


Very interesting and encouraging ser- 
vices have been held in the Alameda 
church last week andthis. Pastor Scud- 
der has been very ably assisted by Rev. 
W.H. Cooke of Golden Gate church, 
Oakland. Many have already declared 
themselves on the Lord’s side. Last 


by hot-air pipes connecting with a brick 
furnace outside the building. The ven- 
tilators appear to be admirably arranged 
for efficiency ; the lighting, in the even- 
ing, is from sun-burners in the ceiling. 
The finish is very neat but plain. There 
is an organ loft behind the pulpit ; but a 


Sabbath afternoon, notwithstanding the | peculiar and pleasant feature of the mu- 
storm, a very hopeful children’s meeting | sic in this church is the congregational 


was held. 


singing, led by an organ and a band of 


Much interest and many good results about a dozen string and wind instru- 


have been apparent from the meetings 
held by State Evangelist Meserve in 
Antioch. Those meetings are closing 
this week, and Mr. Meserve goes, it is 
understood, to Modesto to hold meet- 
ings there. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff of Sonoma spent 
last Sabbath at San Mateo. He gives 
an encouraging report of the outlook for 
our church there. Rev. H. W. Chap- 
man occupied Mr. Wikoff’s pulpit in 
Sonoma. 

Sunday was “an high day” with the 
church in San Diego. The new house 
of worship was dedicated with a sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Phillips of Los Angeles. 
Our church was organized October 11th. 
We have had one death and a few re- 
movals; yet our church clerk reported 
116 names on our rolls at the annual 
meeting Monday night, and we have one 
of the largest congregations in the place. 
The ladies had a supper Tuesday night, 
and raised $75 above expenses. Our 
collection on Sunday amounted to over 
$800; our Sabbath collections average 
already about $35. Quite a number of 
new members are ready to be received. 
And so the good werk goes on. Com. 


ATTENTION.—The Evangelistic Com- 
mittee would respectfully ask those who 
have not yet paid their subscriptions to 
the Evangelistic Fund to remit without 
delay, if possible, to the Treasurer of 
the California Home Missionary Society, 
Mr. J. S. Hutchinson of Sather & Co., 
San Francisco. The Committee would 
also solicit donations to the fund from 
those who were not present at the Gen- 
eral Association, that the full amount of 
$1,200 may be realized. It is desirable 
every way that this fund be well sup- 
plied, as it is the strongly expressed wish 
of the churches that evangelistic work 
be kept up from year’s end to year’s 
end. 


To THE CHURCHES.—Received from 


the following churches, in addition to 


those reported last week by the Com- 
mittee on Publication of General Asso- 
ciation : South Vallejo, $1.60; Paradise, 
$1.00; Fresno, $3.00; Grass Valley, 
$9.60. The dues to the Treasurer of 
the National Council for the Year-Book 
are still unpaid. Thecall for the Hand- 
Book of the California churches comes 
up every day ; but there is not a copy to 
be had. If the churches will remit 


ments, played by young men, members 
of the congregation, including two cor- 


‘nets, three flutes, two clarionets, and 


three or four violins. 

The dedicatory services, on last Mon- 
day evening, opened with an organ vol- 
untary, followed by the invocation, by 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton, after which the 


promptly to Rev. I. M. Marty of Peta- 


luma we shall at once be able to supply 
the demand, and be square on the 
books. Money received for the above 
objects will be acknowledged from week 
to week in THE PAciFic. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


The Third Congregational church, of 
which Rev. Dr. E. G. Beckwith is pastor, 
has just completed its church building 
on Fifteenth street, between Mission 
and Valencia, begun twenty-two years 
ago. ‘The dedicatory services were held 
last Monday evening. ‘This church was 
organized by Rev. Dr. Beckwith on Jan- 
uary 7, 1863, and the basement of the 
present edifice was built two years later. 
In this basement, roofed in, the society 
has worshiped since, having felt unable 
to undertake the completion of the 
building according to the original plan. 

Rev. William C. Pond, now of Beth- 
any church, and Rev. E. P. Baker, now 
of Hilo, H.1I., succeeded Rev. Dr. 


| Beckwith in the pastorate; about five 


years ago Dr. Beckwith was _ recalled, 
and has since officiated as pastor with 
great acceptance. The congregation 
having largely increased since his re- 
turn, it was determined last May to 
complete the building. The method 
adopted to secure the means was a nov- 
el and a successful one. No subscrip- 
tion paper or personal solicitation was 
used, but members were invited by the 
pastor to drop their cards with the 
amount of their pledges in a box at the 
door. If $10,000 should be pledged, 
the work, he said, would be proceeded 
with at once. That amount was pledg- 
ed within two weeks, and building was 
begun in June. The entire cost, includ- 
ing furnishing, is $15,600, and the whole 
amount is either pledged or paid in, with 
some outside assistance; so that the 
church was dedicated entirely free from 


debt. 


The main audience-room is sixty feet 


square; but there is a lecture-room ex- 
tension opening into it 30x20, witha 
gallery over it, the whole furnishing 
about seven hundred sittings, for which 
chairs are used instead of pews, and 
those in the main room are folding chairs 
arranged in circular form, and provided 
with hat, coat, umbrella and book racks. 
The floor is carpeted with corticene, and 
there is no upholstering. - The pulpit, a 
handsome one of black walnut, is the 
gift of Mr. H. A. Moore, President of 
the Sterling Furniture Company. The 
pastor’s room, on the right of the pulpit, 
has been very nicely furnished by the 
young men of his Bible class. On the 
left of the pulpit is a class-room. Over 
these are two other class-rooms. There 
is also a fine large room in the front of 
the church, to be used as class-room or 
young” ladies’ parlor. The infant class, 
numbering 150, will occupy the base- 
ment for their Sunday-school exercises, 
and the remainder of the school, about 


following programme was given: Ada- | 


gio, orchestra; introit, ‘‘The Lord Is in 
His Holy Temple”; responsive read- 
ing, Ps. lkxxiv; hymn, congregation ; 
report of trustees, Mr. J. S. Hutchinson: 
anthem, ‘We Wait for Thy Loving 
Kindness ”; prayer of dedication, Rev. 
George Mooar, D.D.; hymn, congrega- 
tion; address, “The Church for the 
Children,” Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D.; 
address, ‘-**The Church the Center of 
Social Life,’?’ Rev. W. C. Pond; hymn, 
‘‘ Awake, Each Heart and Voice”; ad- 
dress, ‘* The Church and the State,” Rev. 
S. P. Sprecher, D.D.; address, ‘‘ The 
Church of the Future,” Rev. C. D. 
Barrows, D.D.;. hymn, congregation ; 
benediction. | 


CHAPEL DEDICATION. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Last Tuesday evening was a pleasant 
occasion for the dwellers on ‘Seminary 
Hill.” It was the dedication of our lit- 
tle chapel. Some one will say, ‘‘I didn’t 
know they were building a chapel.” Oh, 
no, my friends, not building—only fur- 
nishing a room that has been built for 
years! Some time ago one of the stu- 
dents, W. L. Baker, had this burden laid 
upon his heart. He spoke to the pro- 
fessors about it, and found he had ready 
sympathizers in them. So he imme- 
diately set about the work, and, after a 
good deal of effort, succeeded in getting 
the chapel ready for occupancy. It 
would be amusing, if it were not painful, 
to see how many people he had to in- 
terview in order to secure the one hun- 


dred and fifty dollars necessary for the fur- 


nishings. If we had a few men like Mr. 
Norris of Salem, Mass., who, in the years 
when Andover was struggling as our lit- 
tle Seminary is to-day, drew out of the 
bank ten thousand bright silver dollars— 
‘no paper money for the Lord”—took 
them to his own house, and prayed for 
God’s blessing on the offering; if we had 
a few consecrated souls who were willing 
and able to do so, our Seminary would 
not go haltingly forward, but would 
‘‘arise and shine.”’ Now, we regard this 
furnishing of the chapel as a harbinger 
of brighter and better days. This occa- 
sion enlisted the interest not only of the 
professors and students, but quite a num- 
be- of neighboring ministers and good 
people were present. Dr. Dwinell-spoke 
first of the chapel as the symbol of the 
higher reaches of theological training; 
Dr. Benton spoke of the keys as symbols 
of traits that are decisive of destiny ; Dr. 
Mooar offered the dedicatory prayer; Dr. 
McLean and Dr. Barrows gave remnis- 
cences of their own lives in the Semi- 
nary, with earnest words for spiritual 
training ; Mr. Watkins, a former graduate 
of the Seminary, who has been for sever- 
al years a missionary in Mexico, spoke 
of the trials of the very first years of its 
existence, and what a delight it was when 
this beautiful hill became Seminary prop- 
erty, and they really moved over and 
took possession. Mr. Baker had suc- 
ceeded in raising all the money that was 
necessary, except something upwards of 
twenty dollars, and had assumed this 
debt himself, presenting the receipted 
bills to Dr. Benton. One of the telling 
sentences in Dr. Barrows’ speech was 
that he would pledge his church for the 
remaining indebtedness. It must have 
been a relief to one who had carried all 
this burden to have it so suddenly lifted. 
Our Seminary students are not bonanza 
kings. The hour was an hour of rejoic- 
ing and of many congratulations among 
the friends of the Seminary, as the chap- 
el is very much needed. R. E. A. D. 


DR. DAVIS AMONG THE YOUNG MEN. 


Dr. Davis visited Hopkins Academy 
at 3 o’clock and the Theological Semi- 
nary at 4 o’clock on Wednesday, the gth 
inst. His address at the Academy was 
chiefly a recital of the wonderful history 
of Joseph Neesima and of the remarka- 
ble educational work that has grown up 
with and through him. Dr. Davis was 
listened to with great interest by the stu- 
dents, many of whom had heard an ad- 
dress given at the Academy by Mr. Nee- 
sima on his recent visit to California. 
There have been Japanese students in 
the Academy continuously for ten years 
past, one of whom is teaching in Japan, 
another is about to graduate from the 
Seminary, and yet another is in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, looking forward to 
Christian work in Japan. Two are at 
the present time in the Academy. The 
address at the Seminary set forth the de- 
velopment of Christian work in Japan, 
the attitude of the Government toward 
Christianity, and the urgent need of la- 
borers at the present time. We shall not 
be surprised if, as one result of this ad- 
dress, the Seminary is represented in the 
near future by one or more missionaries 


‘The New York Bible Society present- 
ed 45,524 Bibles to immigrants arriving 


400, the rooms above. The heating is | at Castle Garden last year. 


BULGARIA. 


_ So many natives of Bulgaria are com- 
ing to our country that, of necessity, we 
must take a deep interest in the religious 
welfare of that people. ~ | 

A young gentleman, a member of one 
of our churches, while traveling in Aus- 
tria the past summer, fell in with Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper of Samokoo, Bulgaria. 
He sends some leaflets received from 
him, including some native hymns, 
which we cannot interpret, although their 
form seems familiar. From these leaf- 
lets we make some extracts, which will 
show the progress of religious work in 
that country. Much interest is center- 
ing, just now, about Bulgaria : 

OUTLOOK. 

The changes taking place in Bulgaria 
affect Christian work among the people. 
The minds of men are restless. Business 
feels the lack of a.stable future. It isa 
time when the nation needs to realize 
that God only can give them real abiding 
prosperity, and to seek his blessing by 
Obedience to his Word. ‘The above 
changes are doubtless known to our 
readers as early and fully as to our- 
selves. The present condition of the 
country forbids further reference to them 
now. 
where will join us in fulfilling the earn- 
est request coming to us from Evangeli- 
cal Christians in different places here, 
“Pray for poor Bulgaria!” 

The exercises in Tserovo conhected 
with the formation of the Tserovo-Tartar- 
Pazardjik Church, sketched by one who 
shared the privilege of being present, 
were of peculiar interest. ‘The pastor 
is an earnest man, and the people, especi- 
ally those in the former place, have been 
progressive in doing for themselves. The 
writer remembers the place in 1876, a 
village of 140 dwellings, about half of 
which had been burned by the Turks, 
when the inhabitants fled to the mount- 
ains, sometimes having only leaves for 
food, and, after they returned, suffering 
through the cold winter from lack of 
shelter, clothing and food. 

Among those shot dead in the village 
during those fearful massacres was Ste- 
phen, a gypsy who had recently become 
an earnest Christian. In his home, and 
everywhere, he seemed to be full of the 
gospel. He was one of those of his 
race who have nominally accepted of 
Christianity,called Pravoslavs (orthodox), 
and who have permanent homes in 
towns or villages. We hoped he would 
be a Christian worker among his people 
in Tserovo and elsewhere. A little 
bright-eyed gypsy girl was present at the 
Sabbath services specially enjoying the 
singing. Among her much-neglected 


people may the love of Jesus find a full } 


entrance. 

Amid the many distracting influences 
we have reports of some progress in 
Christian work in different places. A 
graduate of last year is quietly gaining a 
hold in two places, in which, each Sab- 
bath, he has both preaching and Sab- 
bath-school services. He expects, here- 
after, monthly to visit two other places 
where there are one or more followers. 
Another preacher writes of the need of 
a larger room to gather in his increasing 
audiences, | 

Mr. Sitchanoff, who has had. various 
hindrances in moving, is now settled in 
Bansko, and efficiently taking hold of 
the work. In four places we hear of 
new truth-seekers, and some are waiting 
to join the church. 

The question of assisting the students 
of our training-school in Samokov by 


regular work has long been before the. 


trustees, but has hitherto seemed im- 
practicable. 
in a humble way, was recently presented 
to and approved by the trustees. The 
industrial element in our school now 
consists of printing and carpentry. The 
printing department, so successful last 
year, remains under the care of Mr. 
Sleeper, but is now made a part of school 
work. The carpentry department is 
under the charge of Mr. Vitanoff, whose 
previous experience in such work makes 
us hopeful of its success, also. Cannot 
some benefactors be found to place 
these departments on a sure foundation? 

The new industrial department in the 
Collegiate and Theological Institute has 
already proved very useful. Nearly all 
the students work in it for two or three 
hours daily, voluntarily, except benefi- 


ciaries, and some are developing much | 


aptitude in mechahical work, while gain- 
ing respect by self-support, and strength 
by physical exercise. Little time is now 
wasted in useless talk or sports. 

Thus far sufficient paying work has 
been found for the printers, a few of 
whom had already become skillful, and 
a good profit is cleared. In the work- 
shop there are but one or two experienc- 
ed hands, and good materials could not 
at once be obtained. It was also 
thought best, for the encouragement of 
the students, to pay untried workmen 
more than can be. realized from their 
work ; so that, for this year, the cost of 
the enterprise will much exceed the re- 
ceipts. Still, we hope that, with the 
amount hitherto given gratuitously to 
beneficiaries, for which they are now 
obliged to work, the deficit will not be 
large, and next year the circumstances 
will be more favorable for profits. This 
department needs a few hundred dollars 
capital to work most efficiently. 

Telegraphic reports have already 
made known the important changes 


and difficulties through which Bulgaria | 


is passing, and will show the great reason 
there is for continued prayer that God 
will guide the nation so to act as to re- 
ceive his blessing. External efforts to 
cause disturbances have but shown more 


plainly the readiness and capability of. 


of the Lord’s Supper. 


We hope many Christians else- 


A plan, however, to begin ]. 


COMPLETE 


the nation to continue to plan and act 
wisely in caring for itself. 


Evangelical workers are everywhere 
respected as honest, capable, sympathiz- 
ing friends, and are increasingly trusted. 
They are found to be among the most 
patriotic citizens in this time, when many 
are ready to sacrifice, and even die, for 
their native land. It is a time for hum- 
ble, earnest, efficient, personal Christian | 
work. The colporteur and the Bible 
woman are universally welcomed, and 
often warmly invited to new places. It 
seems as if shortly a largely increasing 
number, especially of the latter, will be 
needed to supply places in Macedonia 
already open for sowing and reaping. 

In Grumen, the child of Constantine was 
baptized, and with him alone we partook 
“This do in re- 
membrance of me” comes tenderly home 
to the heart of such lone ones. His wife | 
hopes to unite with the church in Bansko 
next spring. This brother seems _per- 
meated with the Word of God. I have 
never seen his equal in making full, ex- 
act and apt Bible quotations, naming 
chapter and verse. Until recently, when 
passing about the village, his family have 
been greeted by those calling out to them 
as if they were donkeys, and he has la- 
bored and suffered much for Christ, but 
the truth is progressing. After hearing 
his reports, I doubted if aay good would . 
be gained by trying to talk with the peo- 
ple, but going out fora trial, I approached 
a group of some twenty men sitting in 
the shade of a spreading tree, when one 
of them invited me to sit by him, and for 
more than an hour there were many at- 
tentive listeners as I read one of our 
most telling tracts, and afterwards told 
of the new birth. 


In all our tour I was surprised at the 
readiness to listen to evangelical truth, 
scarcely one showing any bitterness or 
fear. Mr, Petkancheen was as intent on 
being about the Master’s business, in the 
lonely khan where hetalked of Jesus and 
his love to a father and his little son, as 


-when he earnestly plead before larger 
audiences, 


It was encouraging to con- 
stantly meet with evidences of his faith- 
ful work. Though reviled, driven out 
and robbed, he continues his occasional 
visits to many towns and villages, and 
being known to the Turkish officials, can 
travel with a freedom impossible to a 
younger man, who if charged by any op- 
poser with being against the government, 
as many have been, would be liable to 
imprisonment, exile or death. 


Ned 


io INVAUDS 


‘ES 


The Physician’s Favorite. 

A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in. 
infants or adalts. 

0S" It bas been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 

The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of prepared Foods. 

150 Mxats for an infant for $1.0°. Eastty PRre- 
PARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c, $1.00, 

OSA valuable pamphlet on ‘‘The Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,” sent free on ap- 
plication. 

WEtts, RroHarpson & Oo., Burlington, Vt. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Ete. 


OS” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 


arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


—THE GREAT CYCOLOPZ- 
DIA OF BIBLICAL, THE- 


OLOGIOAL and ECCLESIASTICAL LITER- 
ATURE. (One-third of a century in prepara- 
tion.) Edited by Doctors McClintock and 
Strong, and contributed to by a large number 
of most eminent scholars. In 12 volumes.: 
Exhaustive, trustworthy, undenominational. 
Embracing the results of latest Biblical re- 
search, rought up to date. Last volume 
just issued. Oompetent authorities say it has 
no competitor in any language. Enriched by 
2,900 illastrations and maps. Covers 55,010 
subjects. Indispensable to clergymen and 
scholars in all professions; to all teachers, 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, 
Bible-class scholars, and Christian families. 
Its price and mode of sale, in bound volumes, 
place it within the reach. of sven those of 
moderate income. Accorded a conspicuous 
place among the honorable literary achieve- 
ments of America. Most apunesentively no- 
ticed by distinguished critics in all parts of the 
world. Sold only by subscription. CAVASS. 
EBS WANTED. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Pranklin Square, New Yerk. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 
_753 Mission Street, 


(Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


GILDER AND. MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, : 
etc., and Frames of eve 


|tiom. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


4 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or powders. 
ONLY IN caNs. ROYAI, BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. We claim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 


quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
: Instruction. 50.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 

oS" Come and take trial lessons free. 


G G. Wickson & Co, 38 California St.,8.F. 


GOLD 


Cal.State Fair, 


1886. 


the World to 
produce its Equal ! 


2 i 

LE ROI DES SAVONS. = cm 


KING 


A Present in Every Box. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full 


‘enjoyment of music, and to a musical educa- 


tion. 

Ditson & Oo. were the first to this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of 
the great Tone Masters; and they continue to 
issue valuable books of the kind. 

Young People’s of Music. $1, 
by J O. Macy. (Just out.) A very readable 
an every history, with about a dozen biog- 
raphies. 3 

Rittor’s Students’ Histo ef Music, 
$2.50. A complete sketch of musical history for 
the last 2,000 years. 

Very interesting books are: The Soprano, a 
novel, $1; Curiosities of Music, $1, by Elson; 
Ehlert’s Letters. $1.25; Gardner’s Music 
of Natare, $3.00; Polke’s Musical Sketch- 
oy i Rheingold Trilogy, 50 cents, by 

ensel. 

Most useful books to learners are: Seiber’s 
Art of Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an 
Instrument, 40 cts.; Child’s Voice, $1; Fetis’s 
Music Explained, $1.50. , 

The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictiona- 
ry of Musical Terms, $4; For a manual, read 
Lowell Mason’s Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


and narmaciet, 


$1.50. 


859 MARKET ST... 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Prancisce. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 

t for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 

ow), the Oistern Douche, fountain and bulb 

of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 

oat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 

valids’ cushions, feeding cups, and 

other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


MYERS & CO. 
v0, 
goa, ) RANGES. 
LAMPS | 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | He 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Frsrvuary 16, 1887, 
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hildren’s Cerner. 


THE RACE. 


Tiptoe, dainty fine! “Te 
When you are caught I will make you mine! 
Bat till you are caught I must follow; 
And after your tiny,:dancing feet, 
And your gay, shy smile so soncy sweet, 
Up hill and over hollow, 
With a call and a ery, don’t doubt but I 
Shall fly—-like the swift-winged swallow! 


Tiptoe, dainty fine! 

Now you are caught, and you are mine! 
My little lass—I’ve caught her! 

She laughs and pouts and hides her face, 

She springs away with an agile grace 
The da: ting birds have taught her! 

But I must not miss my hard-earned kiss 
Like this, my bonnie daughter! 


Oh, ay! Away, away! 


What can the panting mother say? 
Why—‘‘Now she is fast, and I hold her! 

I kiss her blue eyes and sunny hair, 

Her dimpled arm and her cheek so fair; 
To my loving heart I fold her; 

And then I swing the captured thing, 
With a ‘swing! swong! swing!’ to my 


shoulder!” —St. Nicholas. 


THE WOLF-CHARMER. 


BY E. M. TRAQUAIR. 


There were sorrow and great trouble 
in the house of Michael Tronski, the fid- 
dler of Aruntra, a small village in Aus- 
trian Poland. He had fallen that morn- 
ing from a ladder in the course of mend- 
ing the thatch on his cottage roof, and 
was now lying in bed, groaning and 


helpless, with a broken arm and collar- 


bone. Worse still, there had been heavy 
sickness and death in the family. Doc- 
tor’s bills and other expenses had swal- 
lowed up all the poor violin-scraper’s 
savings. Now that he was laid helpless 
on his back destitution stared him and 
his children inthe face. 

‘Do not take on so, father dear,” 
said Marscha, the fiddler’s little daugh- 
ter, as she moistened the sick man’s lips 
with water, in a vain attempt to allay his 
burning thirst. She was only 12 years 
old, but her mother’s early death had 
made it necessary to be womanly very 
early. She had helped the doctor that 
day, as he set her father’s broken limb, 
with a courage and quiet presence of 
mind that had won his highest praise. 

‘© No need of any other nurse so long 
as you are with him, my dear,” he said. 


© Only see that he is kept quiet, and his 


mind easy.” 
‘‘ His mind easy! Yes, that was easily 


said,” thought poor Marscha, who knew 


that there was no more food in the house 
than would serve for that day and the 
next, nor any money to buy more. Her 
poor father had, as she knew, reckoned 
on earning enough to keep them for 
weeks by playing his fiddle that very 
evening at the wedding feast of Janosz 
Patusta, the richest farmer in the neigh- 
borhood. That hope was at an end 
now. Still the brave girl resolved to do 
her best. | 

“My children! my children!” he 
kept moaning. ‘Everything gone! 
Neither food nor money in the house, 
and I lying here like a log, unable to 
earn more! My poor, helpless children, 
what will become of them ?”’ 

‘Dear father,” said Marscha, ‘‘God 
will provide for us, I am sure. Mother 
always told me not to be afraid. And 
then there’s Iwan.” 

“Iwan, yes,” said the old man, bit- 
terly. “Iwan could have taken my 
place to-night if I had not been such an 
obstinate ass, and insisted on him learn- 
ing carpentry instead of fiddling. I was 
determined that my son should be some- 
thing better than a fiddler, forsooth, and 
never would let him learn. He is well 
avenged now, and we shall all starve.” 

** No, we shan’t,” replied Marscha. “I 
made enough bread yesterday to last us 
for two days yet, and neighbor Brigitta 
gave me some milk this morning. I am 
going to get you some now.” 

“ My poor motherless child!” mut- 
tered the man. “ May God help us, as 
you say! Where is Anna?” 

*‘ Brigitta took her home with her, to 
be out of the way, as she is so little. 
Drink, dear father” ; and she held the 
cup to his mouth. | 

At this moment a tall, handsome boy 
entered the cottage, with grief and dis- 
may on his face. Marscha made him a 
sign to control himself. He made an 
answering sign, and approached the bed. 

‘Dear father,” he said, “I have just 
heard of your terrible accident, and my 
good master let me come to you at once 
to see if I could help.” 

‘**No, my boy; there is nothing to be 
he corrected himself, 
‘*Carlovitz would let you go over to 
Janosz Patusta, at the farm, and tell him 
that I cannot play the violin to-night at 
his wedding. -There is nobody in the 
village whom I can send in my place. 
We shall soon know what starving 
means.” 

*‘ Father,” said the boy eagerly, and 
yet with a certain confusion of manner, 
‘*let me go instead of you.” 

“You,” said Michael—‘“ you! What 
could you do? I never allowed you to 
learn even how to handle the bow.” 

‘*But I learned for all that,” replied 
Iwan, blushing deeply. ‘Don’t be an- 
gry with me, father, but I used to prac- 
tice in the evenings, after work was over, 
on Carlovitz’s old fiddle. I was so un- 
happy after you sent me away, and I 
could not hear any more music.” 

“My poor boy!” said Michael. ‘But 
let me hear you play.” 

Iwan took his father’s. violin, and 
played a slow, plaintive air upon it. 
Then he changed the key, and rattled 
off a lively dance tune. Both were ex- 
cellently done. 

“IT could not have believed it possi- 


ble,” said his father. “You will be a 


better player than ever I have been, I 
can see that. Yes, you may go to Pa- 
tusta’s, and tell him I sent you to take 
my place. Iam sure he will make no 


as you did to me just now. You are 
not afraid of the long walk?” 

TI? No, indeed!” smiled Iwan. 
‘‘Keep your mind easy, Marscha,” he 
continued, turning to his pale, anxious 
little sister. “Il be back to-night, 
somewhat late, perhaps, with my pockets 
full of coppers, with a little silver mixed 
with them, I hope. But it’s a good bit 
of a road, and I must tell Carlovitz not 
to expect me to-night. So _ good-by, 
father; good-by, Marscha!” And off 
the light-hearted boy went. 

At Patusta’s farm all was bustle and 
excitement. The first feelings of disap- 
pointment on learning that Michael 


} could not come himself to the wedding, 


and had sent so young a substitute, were 
quickly allayed on hearing the masterly 
manner with which the lad handled his 
father’s bow. ‘The most of the guests 
had heard of the accident, and knew of 
the great troubles that had one after the 
other fallen on the fiddler’s family. Gen- 
eral sympathy was roused. ‘The danc- 
ing, the happiness, and, above all, Iwan’s 
lovely music, opened their hearts. When 
the ball ended, about two in the morn- 
ing, the boy was dismissed with not only 
the promised payment for his night’s 
work, but the pocketful of money of 
which he had spoken to Marscha, of 
which the greater part was not copper, 
but shining white silver. | 
Who so happy now as Iwan, striding 
blithely homeward on his three-mile 


walk, his violin slung lightly over his 


shoulder, and his hands in his pockets 
rattling his gains? He kept whistling 
from time to time to give expression to 
his pleasure, as he thought of his father 
and Marscha and wee toddling Anna. 


**Qh, if mother were only alive!” he 
thought, “how pleased she would be! 
Poor father need not want anything now. 
There’s enough here for that clever little 
sister of mine to keep house on for a: 
long time. She is thinking of me now 
while she is sitting up waiting for me. I 
am later than I thought I should be 
when I left home. This wood here will 
cut off a good quarter of a mile if I cross 

With a boy’s thoughtlessness he left 
the beaten track, and turned aside into 
a pine wood near. The sudden darkness 
startled him at first, as the faint light of 
the waning moon could not penetrate 
through the thick branches. But confi- 
dent that he could find his way and re- 
gain the high road again at the other 
side of the wood, his eagerness to reach 
home prevented him from turning back. 
He contented himself with picking his 
steps carefully. Suddenly the ground 
seemed to give way beneath him, and he 
was precipitated into a deep pit. He 
was stunned for a moment, but the earth 
at the bottom was soft, and no bones 
were broken. Picking himself up, his 
first thought was his father’s precious 
violin. If that were broken, then indeed 


/would the measure of their misfortunes 


be full, and his carelessness would have 
done it. To his great joy it was unin- 
jured. Then he began feeling about the 
walls of the pit for a means of escape. 


Suddenly something met his eyes 
that nearly froze his blood with 
horror. ‘Two glowing points like red-hot 


coals glared upon him out of the dense 
darkness around. Iwan comprehended 
the matter now. He had fallen into one 
of the pitfalls dug to entrap wild ani- 
mals, and was now hopelessly imprisoned 
with a wolf. ‘The creature, he felt, was 
confounded and terrified for the mo- 
ment by the noise of his fall. But he 
was convinced that it would soon recog- 
nize the helplessness to defend himself of 
its comrade in misfortune, and would. 
make a breakfast of him in a shorter 
time than it took to think of it all. 


Iwan’s breath came thick and fast, but 


he was not one of those who easily re- 
sign hope. He called to mind the old 
ballad of how a valiant Danish chief 
was taken in battle by his enemies, and 
thrust into a cavern full of serpents and 
other loathsome and deadly reptiles ; 
how he had been allowed, as a last boon, 
to take with him his harp of seven 
strings ; and how he had played upon it 
for a night a day, using his feet when his 
fingers failed him. So long ashe played, 
not a creature attempted to do him hurt, 
so great is the power of music over even 
the brutes. At last his enemies were 
moved, and opened to him his_ prison 
doors. 

‘Why may not I take a leaf out of 
that cld Danish book ?” thought Iwan, 
quickly unslinging his fiddle and bow. 
‘A violin is as good as a harp any day. 
If I can manage to keep the brute off 
till daylight, somebody is sure to be pass- 
‘Ing on the road, or the owners of the 
trap will come to see if there is any 
booty.” 

He drew the bow across the strings, 


and commenced a slow, melancholy tune 


which would have brought the tears to 
his own eyes had not the sense of des- 
perate danger been the feeling upper- 
most in his mind. ‘The beast gave a 
long howl. 

“You like music, do you?” thought 
Iwan. ‘All mght, Master Wolf; you 
shall have plenty of it, then.” 

His eyes were now getting accustomed 
to the darkness, and he perceived that 
his dangerous fellow-prisoner was an 
enormous gray wolf, whose gaunt sides 
spoke of a hunger which would afford 
him small hope of escape should not his 
music succeed in exercising the hoped- 
for charm over it. He played on with 
the energy of despair. Although it was 


difficulty if you play to him half as well 


| given to the great man. 
| Sunday best—and a very modest best it 
_was—rode in a carriage for the first time 

in his life, scarcely able to realize his 


early ‘spring, and the snow nearly all ‘good fortune. On arriving at the castle 


melted away, it was still bitterly cold, | he was given in charge to the house- 
The poor boy’s fingers got so chilled that | keeper, who petted and made much of 
they could soon hardly hold the bow. | him, and told him stories of her master’s 


companion only giving vent from time 
to time to an uneasy growl, alternating 
with a long melancholy howl These 
sounds, however horrible in themselves, 
were pleasant to Iwan’s ears, as showing 
him that his music had the desired effect. 
But the hours went past, the dawn was 
breaking, and the poor boy’s hands were 
so benumbed that he noticed, to his hor- 
ror, that the tones were getting broken, 
and sometimes even refused to come at 
all. 

‘(God help me,” he thought, “if I get 
quite powerless before any one comes to 
my help! My poor father and Marsch2! 
what will they say if I nevercome home? 
And I thought to make them so happy 
with the money I earned to-night !” 


This thought nerved His arm once 
more. But he felt it could not be for 
long. His strength was leaving him 
fast. | 

It was now broad daylight. The 
rumble of a heavy wagon was heard from 
the road. Hope put new life into Iwan’s 
bow. He drew it across the strings so 
as to produce the high notes which he 
knew would be the most piercing, ac- 
companying them by a shrill cry at the 
top of his voice. 

The rumbling ceased. Ina few min- 
utes a kindly, weather-beaten face was 
seen peering over the mouth of the pit. 
“Well, my lad,” said the man, recog- 


| Still he fiddled bravely on, his terrible ' and the young ladies’ goodness. _ | 
At length he was summoned to the] 


drawing-room. He was dazzled at first 
by the lights and the grand dresses of the 
ladies. But they were all so kind that 
he very soon took courage. A violin 
was now put into hishand. Iwan. play- 
ed his very best, and his hearers were de- 
lighted. At the end of the evening the 
Count took him aside. 

_ My good lad,” he said, “it is plain to 
me that you have a wonderful talent for 
music. It would be a thousand pities 
to neglect. it. Should not you like to be 
a great player ?” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Iwan, his eyes spark- 
ling. 
“Phen listen,” said the Count. “It 
would be an easy thing for me to take 
you from your present employment, and 
pay for your teaching at the Conservatory 
of Vienna. But when I wasa lad my 
father taught me that it was of no use 
being helped by others unless I should 
try to help myself. This I am sure you 
will be quite willing to do, Here is my 
plan. Will you be guided by me ?” 

“J will do anything you tell me,” said 
the grateful boy. 

“Tt is this, then.” The Count put a 
gold piece into his hand. ‘This is your 
payment for the pleasure you have given 
us this evening. 
stock of national Polish melodies at your 
finger-ends. Itakea great interest in 


nizing Iwan, whose passion for music,}them, and should like to make a collec- 


and his father’s resolve not to make him 
a fiddler were well known, ‘‘you’ve chos- 
en an odd place in which to practice 
forbidden arts. How came you here?” 


“Don’t stop to ask. Look at my com- 
rade. Run for a gun,” panted the boy, 
still fiddling desperately. 

“Mercy on us! you have an unchancy 
companion, and no mistake,” cried the 
man, now perceiving the brute. “Hold 
on abit longer. Ill be back in a jif- 
fy.” 

He was turning away. At that mo- 
ment another man appeared. He had a 
gun on his shoulder. It was Stephen 
Hurla, the owner of the pit. He came 
on with great angry strides. | 

“What is that?” he said, Who is fid- 
dling down there in my pit?” 

‘Now that is what I call coming in the 
nick of time.” cried the wagoner. ‘Iwan 
Tronski is down there with a wolf. If 
you don’t make quick work of the brute 
with your gun, he'll soon make short 
work of poor Iwan.” i 

“The fiddler’s son! However did he 
get down there ?” | 

Without waiting for an answer, he ran 
to the pit and looked down. The bow 
had just fallen from the poor boy’s nerve- 
less fingers. Forgetful of the danger of 
taking his eye off the creature, he stoop- 
ed to pick it up. Freed from both the 
spells that had held it hitherto, the wolf 
gave a wild growl, and sprang at him. 
Iwan gave himself up for lost. Then a 
shot from the hunter’s gun, directed by 
his practised eye, made the monster 
harmless forever.” | 

Iwan was taken out of the pit nearly 
as dead as the wolf from sheer exhaus- 
tion. A little brandy from the hunter’s 
flask revived him. Then the wagoner 
gave him a lift as far as the village. 


It wasa proud moment and a_ happy 
one for him when, after telling his story, 
he emptied the contents of his pockets 
into his wise little sister’s lap, and heard 
his father, with tears of thankfulness, 
calling him the staff of his age. 3 

‘And now, father,” he concluded, 
you will not forbid me any more to prac- 
tice the fiddle, I am sure.”’ o 

It is needless to say what was Michael’s 
answer. 

My story ought by rights to end. here. 
But there is a sequel to it, for all that, 
which I think I must give, although Iwan 
never encountered another such thrilling 
adventure as that which followed on his 
first entrance into public life. 

It was not long after this that a hand- 
some Carriage drove through the village, 
and stopped at Carlovitz the carpenter’s 
door. A_pleasant-faced, middle-aged 
gentleman got out. It was Count For- 
back, from the castle, the great man of 
the place. 
ski. Iwan came forward with quiet self- 
possession. 

‘Stephen Hurla,” said the Count, ‘‘has 
been telling me a wonderful story about a 
boy who charmed.a wolf into patience by 
playing the violin tohimall night. Is this 
true, and are you he?” | 

Iwan bowed. ‘Not the whole night, 
my Lord ; only a few hours,” he said, 
inodestly. | 

“And quite enough too in such grisly 
company,” answered the nobleman, 
smiling. My daughters were so delight- 
ed with the story when Stephen told it 
that they gave me no rest till I promised 
to try to get you to play to them, too. I 
don’t think they will be more difficult to 
charm than the wolf. What do you say? 
If you will come back to the castle with 
me, I will make it worth your while, for 
your sick father’s sake. | 

“T willcome willingly,” answered Iwan, 
‘af my master will spare me. But. in- 
deed, sir, 1 am but a very poor player, 
as I have had to learn allI know in se- 
cret.” 

“I have heard of that too, my boy,” 
said the Count, who was himself a musi- 
cal enthusiast, “and I respect you for 
your energy. Carloyitz, will you give 
me the boy for to-night?” 

The carpenter’s consent was readily 
Iwan in his 


He asked to see Iwan Tron- 


tion of them. 
once a week and play over to me as 
many as you can remember, you shall 
have the same sum each time. Lay it 
by until you have saved enough to start 
upon, and your career is made. Is it a 
bargain 

Iwan kissed his hand, and returned 
homeé a proud and happy hoy. Every 
week for many months he went to his 
kind patron’s castle, and played to him 
not only all the airs he had known all his 
life, but others which he took pains, with 
his father’s help, to collectfrom far and 
near. Soon he had earned enough for 
his further maintenance and studies. He 
entered the Conservatory of Music at 
Vienna, and with the best instruction that 
most musical of cities can give, became 
one of the best violin players of the day. 
It is red gold now, instead of coppers 
and silver, which he sends from time to 
time to his loving and beloved sister 
Marscha to help to keep house with for 
his old and infirm father and his sister 
Anna.— Harper’s Young People. 


THE BIG BROTHER. 


There are many things which nobody 
at home can do half so well as the big 
brother. For one thing, he can keep 
the peace. | | 
tween two of the little ones, or a general 
row in the nursery, the big brother has 
only to say the word, and the belligerents 
will cease their strife. Belligerent is a 
long word, but the boys who are reading 
‘“Ceesar” may tell the others that it is 
made up of two Latin words, one of 
which means war, and the other, waging 
or carrying on; so that when two chil- 
dren are quarreling and saying cross 
words, which may presently cause blows, 
they are properly called belligerents. 
Mother is a happy woman if she can 
trust her biz boy to be right-hand man, 
to settle all that goes wrong, and to seta 
good example. 


Nobody equals a big brother in taking” 


the children’s part when they are attack- 
ed, whether it is by a savage dog, an oc- 
casional bull in the meadow, or the bad 
boys from the next street. How safe 
they feel when brother Tom advances 
boldly to the rescue, and how proud they 
are of him, with reason, too, for is he 
not strong and brave and quick to act, 
knowing just what to do and just how to 
do it? I never yet heard of a cowardly 
big brother — did you? — Harper’s 
Young People. | 


- — 


TWO WEDDING SERMONS TO ORDER. 


John Quincy Adams and John Han- 
cock, “the Signor,” married two sisters, 
the daughters of a noted Methodist di- 
vine in Connecticut. John Quincy was 
a favorite with the old people, and 
Mary’s choice was approved by them. 
So, when the bans were published, the 
‘parent said, “Mary, if you will furnish 
me the text, I will preach you a 
wedding sermon.” She was equal to 
the task, and gave the text, ‘“Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which shall not be 
taken from her.” Needless to say that 


justice was done to the occasion and the 


| 


| 


text. Not so with Margaret, who in the | 


mean while was receiving the attentions 
of her John in a very inexpensive way, 
as far as her parents were concerned; 
for it is said that ‘‘he never crossed his 
legs under their festive board.” So, 
when the bans were published, she_ said 
to her father: 
wedding sermon for Mary. Cannot you 
preach one for me?” He at first de- 
murred; but at last he consented, and 
cailed for the text, when Margaret, who 
was equal to the occasion, said, ‘And 
John came, neither eating nor drinking, 
and yet ye say he hatha devil.”—New 
York Graphic. | 
When men do anything for God, the 
very least thing, they never know where 


it will end, nor what amount of work it | 


will do for him. Love’s secret, therefore, 
is to be always doing things for God, 
and not to mind because they are such 
very little ones. ‘Cast thy bread upon 
the running waters; for after a long time 


thou shalt find it again.” —F’. W. Faber. 


I see. you have a large} 


If you will come _ here | 


If there is a dispute be-. 


‘‘Father you preached a. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


- 41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL|Extra C, bbls........ 594¢ 
PRICES. Golden C............ A 


Ex. Family, bbl, $4to 4.50} SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


25c per gal 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
5 


4c 
Cornmeal, tb. oor CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Cr’d Wheat, tb. .23 Good Japan, fb... .25@50c 
Grah’mFlour,tb 244@3c |Eng. B’kfast, th. ..25@50c 
Pearl Barley,th.4 @5c |Formosa Oolong. 
Sago & Tapioca.4 @5c |Uncolored Japan. 7 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. 20-tb box good raisins, 75 
Cube Sugar, bbls, th.644c/20.t bar Ex. 


Crushed, bbls.... ... 
Granulated, bbls .. Ye White Beans......... 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctyary use, etc., 
ete. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as we ase placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offereven more, aad decidedly better, ad- 
vautages to our patrons than can be secured by 
them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will doso, 2nd in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our whol.sale House 
reguiring case goods and packages of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth- 
street House, a system of profit and convenience 
which strongly recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY AND 
STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend us acatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 

rices annexed for their approval, before send- 

ng us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
ps of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. , 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 

| THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-ti 


Dr. .H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 3 Pp. m. 


Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


G. M. PEASE M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER oF Homaoparny,) 


San Francisecc, 
Usually at home 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 
at 9 a. mw. and 7 P. mu. 


apr138-tf 


| 


heria 


| 


| 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARKS! 


Eastern and cities via the Grea 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


D ress and Emigrant Trains make 
sola connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al) 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 


daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 


class Cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 
Apply to or address W. H. Mius, Land 


Agent of CO. P. R. R., JEnomE MADDEN, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Weed & Kinowell, 


No. (25 First Street, 


OpposITe Minna 87., SAN FRANOISCO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings 


| Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

O03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


‘| BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


ES, COTTON 


DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


San Francisco. 


| Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler. J. W. Porter 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 


Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY CO, 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph OCompany’s 
EMBALMING AND PrEpariInG BopiEs 

FoR SHIFMENT MapDE aA 
SPECIALTY. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 


228 & 230 Front St., 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


519 MARKET ST., S. F. 
03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 


i Janl-tf | 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


i 4 Transcontinental, All-Rai] Routes. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE POET’S PLEA. 


FROM VICTOR HUGO. . 


(The story is told that Victor Hugo, con- 
cerning himself on behalf of one condemn- 
ed, called on King Louis Phillippe to inter- 
cede for the unfortunate man. it wasa 
cecond compassionate effort of the poet; 
but the hour was late, and the monarch, be- 
ing now retired to bed, could not be seen. 
Not to be wholly balked of his purpose, 
Hugo left a plea, in suddenly improvised 
verse, on the table to meet the King’s eye in 
the morning. ‘There had been a recent 
death in the royal family of an idolized 
daughter, and a birth, too, as well. Of 
these incidents the poet avails himself in his 
quatrain. The poet’s plea availed. Very 
closely rendered, it runs as follows): 


By your lost angel, dove-likefrom you flown, 
By this sweet royal babe, fair, fragile reed, 
Mercy once more!. Be mercy, merey shown! 
In the tomb’s name, and cradles’, both, I 
plead. 


[The original may be subjoined for com- 
parison): 

Par votre ange envolée ainsi qu’une colombe, 
Par ce royal enfant, doux et frele roseau, 
Grace encore une fois! grace au nom dela 

tombe! 
Grace au nom du berceau! 


— Independent, 


A MOTTO. 


Never, never a day should pass 

Without some kindness kindly shown; 

This is a motto, dear laddie and lass, 

To think upon daily and take for your own. 
Nicholas. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG ENGLISH 
WORKINGMEN. 


The co-operative movement began 
about forty years ago. In 1844 the 
twenty-eight Rochdale pioneers started a 
little store on the principle of dividing 
profits according to the amount of pur- 
chases. Their business capital was no 
more than 428, which had been most 
carefully collected and hoarded. From 
these humble beginnings the movement 
has spread among a vast number of the 
working classes throughout England and 
Scotland. In its present condition it Is, 
no doubt, open to some criticisms, but 
not even Robert Owen and the Christian 
Socialists, including F. D. Maurice, C. 
Kingsley, T. Hughes Ludlow and E. 
Vansittart Neil, who urged the impor- 
tance of the matter, could possibly have 
hoped at the time that co-operation 
would ever reach its present develop- 
ment. A few figures will, perhaps, be 
useful as showing the extent to which 
the work has spread. In 1862 the 
amount of sales by co-operative societies 
inthe United Kingdom was less than 
214 millions sterling, In 1883 (the last 
returns made out) the sales amounted to 
more than 28 millions, the number of 
societies which made returns of their 
business to the Central Board was 1,157, 
and the total profits amounted to 2% 
millions, and the money applied to edu- 
cation amounted to nearly £16,000. In 
the twenty years 1862-82 the total sales 
amounted to 275% millions, and the 
profits to nearly 22 millions. All this, it 
must be remembered, is workingmen’s 
money, and the whole of this business is 
managed by workingmen themselves, or 
through representatives whom they have 
elected from their own numbers. To 
show more clearly what an immense 


hold co-operation has over certain dis- 


tricts, the fact may be mentioned that, 
in the county of Durham, the members 
of co-operative societies amount to more 
than 30 per cent. of the total population ; 
in Yorkshire, to 27 per cent. ; in Lanca- 
shire, to 27 per cent ; in Cumberland to 
24 per cent. ; and in Northumberland, 
to 22% percent. Thus, in some of the 
great centers of English industry, a large 
proportion of the working classes are at- 
tached to the movement. At present, 
the societies are larger and more numer- 
ous in the north than in the south. 


It will be well to consider how an or- 
dinary distributive store is started from 
the beginning, and how a workingman 
becomes a member of a society and 
profits by its business. The usual way 
in which a store is started in a town or 
village is that some workingman who is 
a leading spirit among his fellows hears 
what is being done by workingmen co- 
Operators in England or Scotland. He 
talks the matter over with his friends, ob- 
tains and circulates tracts bearing upon 
the subject, and, finally, he and his 
friends make up their minds to see if 
they can start a society. A small Pro- 


-Visional Committee is then appointed, 


which enters into communication with 
other workingmen in the place. The 
next step is, very often, to hold a public 
meeting, to which the Central Board of 
the Co-operative Union is always willing 
to send two or more speakers, free of 
charge, and at the close of such a meet¢ 
ing a very slight amount of urging will 
probably induce a good many people to 
give their names as members of the pro- 
posed society. This done, a certain 
amount of money must be collected be- 
fore a start can be made. The whole 
system is based upon ready-money deal- 
Ing, and each store must have ready 
Money to pay for its outfit before it 
makes a beginning. Some of the com- 
mittee act as collectors, and push the 
matter as well as they can. If a shop is 
to be opened all day, there should be at 
least 4,130 of capital, 100 members and 
4 fair prospect of doing a trade of from 
£440 to £50 a week. Nothing less 
will insure payment of expenses and a 
fair dividend. 

In an ordinary case, to become a 
member of such a store it is only neces- 
“ary to deposit 1s. 3d. That done, the 


store is open to any one’ of any class: 


Who may wish to belong to it. ‘The 
“egy, whether man Or woman, or one 
the family, goes to the store, which 


may be a building worth £40,000 or | 


one rented at £5 a year; in either case, * 
the methods are exactly the same. He 
buys goods at the ordinary market price 
of the town or village, for which he pays 
ready money over the counter, and on 
no pretext whatever is credit allowed. 
When the purchase is done, the shop- 
man gives him tin or paper tokens, 
stamped or marked so as to show how 
much he has spent, whether it- be six- 
pence or several pounds. These tokens 
are kept till the end of the quarter, for 
it is upon the amount he has spent at the 
store that his dividend or share of profits 
depends. Such a member is not allow- 
ed to withdraw the whole of his first div- 
idend. Heis bound to leave a sum 


equal to 3d per week until he is a share- | 


holder to the amount of at least a £1 
share, in order that the society may have 
some working capital of its own to fall 
back upon. After he has got this #1 
share he may withdraw all future divi- 
dends if he chooses. If he is wise, he 
will let it accumulate at the store, which 
will thus become his savings-bank, and 
will pay him 5 percent. After a time, 
he may find himself in possession of #50 
or £100 in the store, as is the case with 
hundreds of working people, the savings 
being the result of no other effort on 
their part than that of paying ready 
money for their daily supplies. From 
the very beginning a member may at- 
tend the monthly and quarterly meetings, 
where important matters are discussed, 


and there he finds that his vote counts | 


for just as much as that of the member 
who may have £200 of share capital. 
The constitution of these societies is en- 
tirely democratic: all are equal here ; 
each has one vote, and none has more 
Shan one vote, * 

If we take two definite examples, one 
of a great town co-operative society and 
another of a village society, we may, 
perhaps, be able to grasp the importance 
of these businesses conducted with work- 
ingmen’s money, and entirely under 
workingmen’s management. The larg- 


est of the town distributive societies 1s at | 


Leeds. At the end of 1884 it numbered 
Over 22,000 members, its share capital 


amounted to £222,000, and its loan. 


capital to over £17,000, while it had a 
reserve fund of nearly £8,000. ‘The 
value of its land, buildings and fixed 
stock was £165,000; the money re- 
ceived over the counter during the year 
amounted to nearly £500,000, and the 
total net profits to £458,000. 

The second example is of a village co- 
operative society. It is obvious that any 
movement which, like co-operation, en- 
courages a spirit of self-reliance, is, if 
anything, of greater importance in the 
country districts than in the large towns. 
So far, from a social and educational 
point of view, the agricultural laborer is 
ata great disadvantage compared with 
the skilled artisan. Except where the 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union has work- 
ed, he is isolated and almost entirely de- 
pendent upon his employer. ‘The one 
thing needful to improve his general con- 
dition is to afford him an opportunity to 
educate himself. The independent as- 
sociation of a co-operative society, the 
entire management of its own business 
by itself and for itself, without the inter- 
ference of any inspired authority, is one 
of the best possible means of achieving 
this end. At Harbury, a village in 


| Warwickshire, such a society has long 


existed, to the great benefit of the coun- 
try population. At present, it contains 
710 members, over 500 of whom are 
agricultural laborers, the remainder be- 
ing quarrymen. The amount of money 
received over the counter per annum is 
about £18,000; the property in land 
and cottages (nearly all freehold) is 
worth £ 3,700, including 23 cottages let 
to various members of the society, 4 400 
invested in the wholesale society, and 
#,400 in an association farm in the 
neighborhood. This society is managed 
with great success, mainly by agricultural 
laborers, and the education arising out 
of the discussions at the monthly and 
quarterly meetings—such discussions, for 
instance, as whether this £ 400 should or 
should not be invested in the association 
farm—are most valuable. ‘To show the 
amount of savings which are accumulat- 
ed in the society, and the uses to which 
they are put, I may mention the fact that 
not long ago five members withdrew a 
certain portion of their savings (amount- 
ing to not less than £300) and in- 
vested it in a farm, which they 
rent as joint tenants, employing a 
bailiff to manage it. All this was 
saved without conscious effort out of 
laborers’ wages, which, as a rule, are 
from 138. to 14s. a week in the district. 
At Harbury the store also does the work 
of a building society for its own mem- 
bers, with infinitely greater security than 


the ordinary societies, which are too | 


often traps laid for the unwary by de- 
signing persons. It has built or acquir- 
ed 23 cottages, which it lets to its own 
members at reasonable rents. ‘The Har- 
bury co-operative store has, indirectly, 
been most invaluable in extending the 
allotment system. In the first place, it 
provides the savings which a laboring 
man can profitably put into the soil, then 
it enables the allotment holder to keep 
an additional pig, with the certainty of 
finding a market for the bacon. In an- 
other way, less obvious at first sight, it 
assists the same movement. ‘The pres- 
ence of a store inevitably lessens the 
competition for land, inasmuch as where 
good food can be obtained cheaply the 


‘inducement for ofdinary pedple to ob- 


tain land and produce for themselves.is 
largely removed.—A. H. D. Ackland, 
in Magazine. | 


The secret of success is constancy to 
purpose. 


GLEANINGS. 


_ Kind words cost no more than unkind 
ones. | 

Those can conquer who think they 
can.— Emerson. 

A good life hath but few days, but a 
good name endureth forever. 

What is really best for us lies always 
within our reach, though often overlook- 
ed.— Longfellow. 

A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinty freshen 
and smile.—Irving. | 

A wise man in his own house should 


find a wife gentle and courteous, or no 


wife at all.— Euripides. | 

The Christian is like the ripening 
corn; the riper he grows, the more lowly 
he bends his head.— Guthrie. , 


God writes the gospel not in the Bible 
alone, but on the trees and flowers, on 
the clouds and stars.— Luther. 


It belongs to the nature of the Bible 
that it has written for all men of every 
time, and for all the experiences of each 
single human heart.—Tholuck. 


Receive Christ with all your heart. 
As there is nothing in Christ that may 
be refused, so there is nothing in you 
from which he must be excluded. 

Faith, though weak, is still faith—-a 
glimmering taper, if not a glowing torch, 
But the taper may give light as truly as 
the torch, though not so brightly. 


One promise without reserve, and 
only one, because it includes all and re- 
mains—the promise of the Holy Spirit 
to them who ask it.—Macdonald. 

There *is nothing will make you a 
Christian indeed but a taste of the sweet- 
ness of Christ. ‘Come and see’ will 
speak best to your soul.— Samuel Ruth- 
erford. | a 


hand cf God, let him constantly lean 
upon it; whosoever. would be defended 
by it, let him patiently repose himself 
under it.— Calvin. 

Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as 
the thought of sorrow coming. Airy 
ghosts that work no harm do terrify us 


more than men in steel with bloody pur- | 


poses. B. Aldrich. 


We cannot skip the seasons of our ed- 
ucation. We cannot hasten the ripeness 
and the sweetness by a single day, nor 
dispense with one night’s nipping frost, 


W. Robertson. 


To attempt to serve God without love 
is like rowing against the tide; but love 
oils the wheels and makes duty sweet. 
The angels are swift-winged in God’s 
service because they love him. Love is 
never weary.— Watson. 


Wondrous is the strength of cheerful- 
ness, altogether past calculation its pow- 
ers of endurance. Efforts to be perma- 
nently useful must be uniformly joyous, 
—a spirit all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness, and so, beautiful because 
bright.— Carlyle. 


The lesson contained in the story of 
Christ washing the disciples’ feet is one 
“for good men and women,” who, be- 
cause they have set out on some great 
enterprise-of goodness, are apt to think 
that they are exempt from ‘‘the little 
courtesies of lowlier service.” To be 
faithful in great things, it is requisite 
that we should be faithful in the least, 

No human word can express the whole 
of human love or the burden of human 
love or the burden of human sorrow. 
What then? Shall man be like the caged 
eagle that beats out its brains 6n the bars 
of its cage? Ah, no! He can go into 
the closet and speak to God. If he can 
not express all his feelings there, there 
are groanings which can not be uttered 
which God .,hears. God is felt after.— 
B. M. Palmer. 


A COSTLY PLAYTHING. 


Apropos of precious stones, I will re- 
late a curious story told by the celebrat- 


ent of the New York Graphic. It ap- 


‘pears that he once came near losing the 


celebrated Sancy diamond, said to be 
worth 1,500,000 francs. It appears that 
he was one day visiting the Louvre in 
company with the Princess Demidoff. 
The latter, as the weather was warm, 
took off her shawl, on which was her dia- 
mond brooch. This she handed to the 
author, and asked him to keep it for her. 

Janin, of course, consented, and slip- 
ped it into the pocket of his white vest, 
and thought no more about it; neither 
did the Princess. The next day, how- 
ever, she asked her husband whether M. 
Janin had returned the pin. 

‘‘No,” replied the Prince. 

They sent in hasteto Janin’s lodgings. 

‘You don’t mean to say it was the 
Sancy diamond?” cried the bewildered 
critic. ‘What can I have done with 
| 
He searched through his wardrobe 
without success. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. 

“J put it in the pocket of my vest,” 
he cried. | 

“In that case,” said the servant, . “it 
has gone to the washerwoman’s.” — 

Everybody ran to the washerwoman’s. 
The good soul was cautiously questioned. 
She must not be exposed to too great a 
temptation. 

“Oh! yes, a breastpin,” she replied, 
carelessly. ‘I remember. I didn’t sup- 
pose you cared about it, so IT gave it to 
my youngest to play with.” 

Fortunately, the child was not far off. 
He did not suspect that. his plaything 
was worth a million and a half, but it 
‘was quite safe. Janin, however, never 


‘told the story without a shudder. . 


Whosoever would be sustained by the 


nor one week’s blighting east wind.—F’. 


ed Jules Janin, says a Paris correspond- 


‘for the 


-Men’s Christian Associations.” 


Phillips Brooks, in his introduction to 
a collection of the sayings of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, selected by M. G. D., 
speaks of him as ‘fa great spiritual mas- 


whom it is yet to feel much more before 
his power is exhausted.” That may be 
said with great corroboration just now, 


a stronghold on the Back bay in Boston, 
Of all English leaders of the Broad 
Church, none have had so deep an influ- 


ence on the theological temper of our] 


time as Maurice. We were reading and 
pondering his essays when we were stu- 


thought it was that, and nothing more. 


‘But it has penetrated thinking as an at- 


mosphere, and lo! the New Departure 
is On us, and we knew it not! This vol- 
ume:-of 269 pages, 12mo., entitled 
“Faith and Action.” ‘Lhe title is well 
given ; for, although Maurice was a mys- 
tic in theology, he was a practical work- 
er also, a Christian Socialist, inthe best 
sense. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have pub- 
lished a volume of the religious poems of 
Robert Browning. It includes ‘Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day,” “Saul” and 
“An Epistlé Containing the Strange 
Medical Experience of Karshish, an 
Arab Physician.” Miss Heloise Edwina 
Hersey, who has edited this book, has 
contributed an essay on ‘Personal Im- 
mortality, as Illustrated in the Poetry of 
Browning.” Her thesis is this: ‘The 
most careful science of the day declares 
it-absurd to suppose every energy of the 
universe conserved except that marvel- 
ous energy which we call. the human 
mind, Browning is the first poet who 
has assimilated this theory completely.” 
Mr. W. G. Rolfe, the well-known an- 
notator of Shakespeare, opens the vol- 
ume with a brief introduction of Miss 
Hersey. The book is neatly prepared, 
and sold for 75 cents. 
Hawley streets. Boston. 


The Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
magazine has bounded at once into a 
large circulation, although this number, 
February, is but the second. We note 


est: 
‘The Likenesses of Julius Ceesar,’”’ with 
sixteen plates, reproducing busts of the 
great Roman. Mr. Washburne gives a 
second paper on Siege of Paris” — 
‘a vivid picture. ‘The Glimpses of Paris 
in the Time of the Revolution,” furnish 
ed by extracts from Gouverneur Morris’ 
diary, are concluded. There is, also, 
a vigorous handling of our ‘*Naval Pol- 
icy,” by Professor D. R. Soley. The 
above is the weightier portion of these 
pages; the lighter element of story and 
song is amply provided for. $3. 743- 
745 Broadway, New York, 


RECEIVED. — Announcement of Col- 
lege of Dentistry for its sixth session, 
March 7th—November 30, 1887. 
James J. H. Gregory’s “Retail Catalogue 
Seeds,” Marblehead, Mass. ———“‘The. 
Truth and the Church for the Times.” 

—‘‘Statement at Installation at Min- 
neapolis,” by Rev. Charles F. Thwing. 
“The Inter-Collegian of the Young 
Re- 
port on Sunday railroad traffic, presented 
at General Conference of Connecticut, 
1886.——‘“Nobody’s Child,” by D. S. 
Mathews. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose 
street, New York. | 


than to conquer one bad passion. 


Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 


b th 


Remedies. 


Notas IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, Jocpencs from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. Outicura Remedies are absolutely 
pure, and the only infallible skin beautifiers and 
blood purifiers. | 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resoly- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c.. ep, by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Aa Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


4 AND Soft as doves’ down, and as white, by 


SPECIAL OFFER.. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PAOIFIC 
For 1887. 


J\HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 


ratescan be offered. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 


| established reputation as a literary magazine. 


It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers 1 socis], industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 


the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
oat ae litical leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
and THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


$5.00. 


Literary and Educational. 


ter, whom the world has already felt and | 


“Broad Church” has invaded | 
New England, and seems to have taken | 


dents, and his seemed a voice so unique | 
and mystical that men who were pillars 


Franklin and 


new 


the following papers as of special inter- 
Mr. John C. Roper contributes 


It is easier to preach many sermons 


130 Exu18 SrRzer, 


pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement. with the pub- | 


serial stories of California and Mexico during | 


OUNDS. 
20 Kingfo 


20 Ibs. of the best rice grown, $1. 
| Ibs. rd’s gloss starch, $1. 
20 Ibs, clean seed, $1. 


bs. ee coo raisins, $1. 
20 Ibs. barley or sp ) 
20 Ibs. mixed bird 


20 Ibs. tapioca or » B1. 
20 Ibs. choice presse figs, 31. 
20 Ibs. very fine soap, 8 
20 lbs. Golden C sugar, $1. 
20 Ibs. fresh soda crackers, #1. 
20 Ibs. German prunes, $1. 
20 Ibs. dried $1. 
20 Ibs. codfish, $1. 
20 Ibs, flaxseed, whole or 
20 lbs. soda or saleratus, $1. 
20 lbs. dried peaches or apples, $1. 
20 Ibs. red, pink or bayou beans, 40c. 
20 Ibs. pea or butter beans, 40c. 
20 Ibs. Father's Delight coffee, 83. 
20 Ibs. Kindergarten coffee, $3. 
20 Ibs. maple sugar, $2. 
20 Ibs. best island s r, $1. 
20 Ibs. best candles, $1 50. 
20 Ibs. best copperas, 80c. 
20 lbs. bluestone, $1 20. 
20 Ibs. English sal. soda, 40c. 
20 Ibs. refined sulphur, 60c. 
«Japanese egg food (sample 
20 Ibs. Soc meal (sample), 40c. 
20 Ibs. Eastern codfish, 81 20. 
20 lbs. lard, wooden #1 50. 
20 Ibs, bacon or shoulders, $1 50. 
20 Ibs. cornmeal, 50c. 
mixed 82 50. 
S- popcorn, 50c. 
20 Ibs. rapeseed, 50c. 
20 Ibs. cornstarch, best, $1 40. 


CUT THIS OUT, or keep the paper—it will 
appear but once, We are ition goods way below 
usual wholesale prices. No charge for cases, sacks 
or cartage. Send coin by Express, Postal or Ex. 
press Money Order. Ask for full list (free). Direct: 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
15 and 117 CLAY STREET, S. F., CAL 


ELY’S 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE 
AND CURES 


COLD in HEAD. 


HAY FEVER: 


Not a Liquid, 
or Powder. Free fron iim 
Injurious Drugs anc 
Offensive Odors.. 


A particle is applied mto each nostril, and is 


agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y, | 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
) WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of arse Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SEEDS! 


Alfalfa, Onion Sets, 
Grass, Clover, Vegetable 


And Flower Seeds. ! 


Send for large, illustrated, descriptive and 
priced Oatalogue, mailed free, 


E. J. BOWEN, 
| Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 SANSOME 8T., SAN FRANCISCO 


DIAMOND HOUSE 


$8.50 PER TOW: 
TRY IT. 


Henderson, Jr, 


Cor. Mason 


Telephone 5067, 


Honest WEIGHT. Lowest 
IMMEDIATE. DELIVERY. 


ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 


BOARDING STABLE. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. © 
1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 


Cea STOCK constantly on hand. |: 


WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHAROOAL. 
Send trial order. 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 

satisfaction guaranteed. Hay and grain for sale. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


send 
rong 


3 TO 12 PLANTS Sl. 
Our 


New Gide, 781 ilastrated Free. 


Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLEUSE 
FERRY’S SEEDS 


| «eM. FERRY & CO. 
be 


are 
> LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
GEST SEEDSMEN 
D. M. FERRY &CO'S 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Plow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 


DRILL. 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


= 


- 
~ 


ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. | 


HOWE SCALES. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 


PLATFORM SOALES are the most popular 


scales in the market, iscales of all descrip- 


tions. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 


tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fanning- 
mille, etc., etc. 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast. for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 

lyr 


Proof and Submarine. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tus Pdotrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


‘Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


RYT 
SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS70 TESTIMONIALS 


NCINNAT! BELLE OUND 


ELLS.CHURCH SCHOOL FIQE ALARM 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, — 


{20 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Belle of Pure Copper and Bin 


hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti, 


Bell Foundry 


‘Send for Price and Ca eu: 
co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


H. McSHAN 
Mention this paper. 


tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- — 


Full line of Hardware. Send 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


Purchasing Agency. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The white population of Alaska has 
more than doubled itself in the last year 
and ahalf. 

Germany, according to its Minister of 
Finance, annually spends $500,000,000 
on liquor and tobacco. 


The Italians have suffered a disastrous 
defeat in the Soudan and the Government 
has sent a large reinforcement from 
Italy. 

The rains last week were general and 
abundant. ‘The situation is greatly im- 
proved. ' The crops will, most likely, be 
very fine. 


Professor E. L. Youmans, editot of 
the Popular Science Monthly, and an 
eminent American scientist, died Janu- 
ary 18th, aged 6s. 

Hon. Hiram Sibley of Rochester, 
N. Y., is to give $250,000 to Cornell 
University to improve and enlarge the 
College of Mechanic Arts named for 
him. 


The New York Tribune says that the 
book left in manuscript by General Lo- 
gan, “The Volunteer Soldiers of Amer- 
ica,” will be published in Chicago with- 
out delay. 

The Pope isin favor of Bismarck’s 
army bill, as he thinks it will help the 
papal cause in Germany. He advises 
the Ultramontane center to support the 
Government’s policy. 


The Christian Advocate says that 
ex-Governor Murray of Utah declared 
that ‘if it were not for the schools and 
churches which the missionaries to Utah 
established, the law could never be en- 
forced as it is now.” 


Of the 2,131 students of the Presby- 
terian colleges of the country 1,415, or 
nearly two-thirds, are members of the 
church ; 318 of the 1,942 young men, 
or more than eighteen per cent., expect 
to enter the ministry. 

Mr. Charles Pratt, of Brooklyn, in ad- 
dition to his other liberal gifts to the 
Adelphi Academy of that city, of which 


- he is President, has lately given $160,000 


to enlarge its building and extend its 
collegiate department. 


At a fire in this city, February roth, 
several firemen were severely injured, 
and one, John Wilkinson, was killed. 
Our firemen are noble, brave men, and 
often have to go into most perilous posi- 
tions. They deserve well of the city. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, at their annual meeting recently, 
tendered their heart-felt thanks to Mrs. 
Cleveland ‘for the position she has tak- 
en in the chief social circle of the nation 
as a total abstainer from all intoxicating 
drinks.” 


In Nevada City during the recent 
snowstorm there was a lively time with 
snowballs, but there was just this differ- 
ence between that place and San Fran- 
cisco—in Nevada City women, old men, 
sick persons and cripples were free from 
attack.— Chronicle. 


When the high-license system went 
into operation in Missouri there were 
3,601 liquor-saloons; now there are 2,880, 
one out of five having been shut up. The 
3,601 yielded an annual revenue of $5 47,- 
320; the 2,880 yield $1,842,208. The 
license is from $550 to $1,500. 

At the last Patti concert in this city a 
man named Hodges took into the gallery 
an infernal machine, prepared, no doubt, 
to set the opera house on fire. He ex- 
ploded it, and was badly hurt himself. 
It was a most fearful crime, and might 
have resulted in killing many.people. 


Rev. J. R. McDougall, the energetic 
pastor of the Free Church of Florence, 
has been broken down by the labors and 
anxieties connected with the project of 
union of the Waldensian Church and 
the Free Church of Italy, and has been 
compelled to seek rest in Great Britain. 


The Committee of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union have received offers of 
service from 18 students of Morgan Park 
and from 14 of Newton Theological sem- 
inaries ; and 48 students of Hamilton 
Academy, University, and Theological 
Seminary are looking forward to labor in 
mission fields. 


Fresh grapes, packed without especial 
care, were last season successfully ship- 
ped from Colfax, Placer county, to Lon- 
don, England, arriving there in perfect 
order, and. showing what it is possible for 
Califormia fruit-growers to do in supply- 
ing the markets of the world with their 
products.— Chronicle. 


The needed $20,000 for the pur- 
chase and fitting up of the Home 
for Missionaries’ Children at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., under the _ excellent 
care of Mrs. Walker, has been secured, 
the Marquand estate, whose trust funds 
are doing such praiseworthy missionary 
work, having furnished the last $1,000. 


_ Intemperance has increased so rapid- 
ly with the increase of the liquor busi- 
ness in Belgium that Government has 
introduced a bill into Parliament provid- 
ing that drunkards in public places and 
liquor-sellers serving drunkards or chil- 
dren shall be fined and imprisoned, thus 
making drunkenness and epeeard- mak- 
ing a crime. 

In addition to the payment by the 
Chinese authorities of $25,000 for dam- 
ages to the American Methodist mission 
property at Chung King, the Viceroy of 
the Canton Province favors repairing all 
losses of property at Quai Peng and giv- 
ing full  paaacaneae to the Presbyterian 


mission work there, and $5,000 has been 
paid for injury to the Presbyterian mis- 
sion property at Shanghai. 

The governors of the provinces of Chi- 
na have, by imperial order, issued procla- 
mations directing their people to live at 
peace with Christian missionaries and | 
their converts, totreat them with courtesy, 
and to regard their legal rights, allowing 
Chinese subjects who wish to become 
Christians, and commending the fruits of 
the Christian religion. 


The Moravian in an excellent editorial 
on the ability of Christians to have their 
own way here if they will only agree to in- 
sist On it, recalls the efforts to check the 
movement to open the Centennial Ex- 
hibition on the Sabbath, and tersely says, 
“The Centennial Exhibition kept the 
Lord’s day holy because the Christians 


te Philadelphia determined that it must 


be so.” 


Cairo, February 2.—Henry M. Stan- 
ley, who will leave here on Thursday, for 
Zanzibar, will be accompanied by eighty 
negroes. The total force of his expedi- 
tion for the relief of Emin Bey will be 
1,200 men. He does not expect any op- 
position. The Goverment has raised 
the blockade of the Soudan, and com- 
merce with that region has been reopen- 
ed. Edgar Vincent has visited and in- 
spected the Egyptian petroleum works 
and makes a favorable report about them. 


SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 27th. 

Epitors PaciFric : Perhaps you have 
never heard of our training-class, It is 
conducted, weekly, under the auspices 
of the Armory Hill Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Springfield, Mass., 
and led by Mr. Bowne of the School for 
Christian Workers. One hour and a 
half is given to study of methods of 
Christian work. The first half of the 
time is given in consideration of such 
practical topics as ** How to Lead a 
Meeting,” ‘“*How Can We Get More 
Time for Christian Work,” “How to 
Get the Greatest Good from a Verse of 
Scripture,” etc.; the remaining three- 
quasters of an hour on some topic re- 
lating to personal work, such as “TI Will 
Some Day, but Not Now,” “I Am too 
Great a Sinner.” The leader of the 
class personates the inquirer, while two 
of the class are called upon to deal with 
him. The other evening we considered 
the topic “* How Can We Aid Our Pas- 
tors More?” Many very good points 
were given, and it is thinking that your 
readers might be benefited that I send 
some of them to you: 

1. If he asks anything, do it; show 
him that he can depend upon you. 

2. Pray for him, and it will spur you 
on to new action. 

3. Shake hands with him and en- 
courage him ; he is human. 

4. Tell him when his preaching helps 
you. 

5. Attend the services regularly. Look 
at him while preaching. Pray for him 
while he is speaking. 

6. Urge others to attend with you. 
Make appointments with them. 

7. Look out for strangers, and intro- 
duce them to the pastor. 

8. By great carefulness of life ; others 
are reading you, and will be influenced 
by what they see you do. 

g. Tell what little you know about 
Christ, and follow up by personal work 
any impressions made from the pulpit. 

10. Make suggestionstohim. Heisal- 
ways glad to get them, although he will 
use his judgment about acting upon 
them. 

11, Take some definite work in the 
church to do, and do it! Do not let 
anything interfere with it. 

12. Keep at it. 

The following were given by letter 
from Rev. Dr. Pardington of Brooklyn: 

1. Make a complete consecration of 
self for anything. 

2. Offer yourself. 
you are ready. : 

3. Let him and you study what you 
are best fitted to do. 

4. When you know it, do it in as in- 
telligent, uncompromising and unosten- 
tatious manner as possible. 

These from Rev. Dr. Reid of Brooklyn: 

1. By setting a good example—(a) by 
a regular attendance; (b) be on time; 
(c) willingness to participate; (d) will- 
ingness to participate in special services, 
even at the inconvenience of self; (e) 
by non-participation in doubtful pleas- 
ures, 

Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn suggests the 
following : 

1. Serve your Lord and Master faith- 

. Be at post on Sabbath and at 

3. Bring all you can to hear the gos- 
pel message from his lips. 

4. Follow the message by your own 
effort to increase and deepen the im- 
pressions made. Pray for blessing upon 
message, instead of criticising it and for- 
getting it. 

5. Co-operate with him in all labor for 
Christ. 

6. Send him any information of awak- 
ened souls or others needing aid. 

7. Pull with, and not against, him. 

8. If he helps, you tell him so. 

9. Belong where you go, and go 
where you belong. 

With ‘remembrances, yours, 

PHILO P. Haven. 


The man Or. woman who ‘always re- 
veals a cheerful Spirit will sticceed in life. 
The pleasant face will carry its possessor 
safely though life in spite of every oppos- 
ing power. S.niles will banish the dark- 
ness that gathers about every life-path, 
and the sunlight will fall upon life’s path- 


Let him know 


: way wherever a cheerful spirit exists. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 27. 
GEN. 19: 15-26. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 


_ When the two angels reached Sodom, 
‘it did not take them long to learn that 


rand upon which they were sent. ‘The 
men of Sodom, both old and young,” 
proved themselves deserving of the 
threatened punishment. They would 
have Lot and the angels understand that 
they could hold and express their opin- 
ions only as long as they agreed with 
their own. They intended to run that 
city, and did not intend that any preach- 
ers from earth or heaven should interfere. 
It was rather late in the day for Lot to 
undertake the work of a 


HOME MISSIONARY, 


and had to begin, It was a most unfa- 
vorable time. He had to get up in the 
night to do it. The change was too sud- 
den, and contrasted strangely with his 
former inactivity. He seemed to have 
awakened from a troubled sleep. They 
thought he mocked. A background of 
consistent Christian activity would have 
greatly helped his preaching. The blight 
of Sodom was upon him. He found it 
hard to enforce his doctrine by a consist- 
cme 
EXAMPLE. 


ed what he had been saying. We should 
expect that, with the earliest light, he 
would have set out, with his family, to 


first. He lingered. They hastened him 
who should have been more earnest to 
flee than they ; and when they‘had “aid 
hold upon his hand,” and pulled him 


object to their advice than to follow it. 
When they said escape to the mountain, 
he said, 

“OH, NOT SO, MY LORD!” 

He wanted to suggest a plan of his 
own, and to be allowed to try it. He 
wanted to do something different. Sin 
has always the same tendency. ‘The in- 
vitations of the gospel are urgent, yet 
men linger. They are plain, and they 
are from God, yet they say, “‘Not so, my 
Lord.” They sometimes think that oth- 
ers should be more eager for their salva- 
tion than they arethemselves. They ap- 
pear to think they are excused for lin- 
gering, as Lot did, because nobody has 
visited, invited, urged and compelled 
them to flee from the wrath to come. 
They are more reasonable in other things. 
One person of this kind went to San 
Francisco the other day. The keepers 
of lodging-houses did not throng around 
him, and entreat him to secure a place 
to sleep; but he secured one because he 
wanted it. The restaurant keepers did 
not call on him, and entreat him not to 
forget to take his daily food; but he 
did not forget it, because he wanted it. 
It is one of the proofs of human deprav- 
ity that a man often takes better care of 
his body than of his soul. Lot was will- 
ing to go out of Sodom, but he did not 
wish to go far away. God advised him 
to leave the plain, and all the cities upon 
it, but Lot wanted to keep as 


NEAR THE EDGE 


As possible. He chose Zoar, and then 
was frightened out of it, and had to flee, at 
last, to the mountain. This trait of Lot’s 
character was not peculiar. 
sons, who wish to flee from sin far 
enough to avoid the punishment that 
must come, still wish to keep as near the 
edge as possible. 
profane, nor do they quite break the 
Sabbath. Those things that are sins in 
many people, they contrive to do in a 
more respectable way; and so pursue 
their road towards heaven like children 
walking on a narrow rail, hoping that, 
when they fall, it will be on the proper 
side. Zoar was a little city. It must 
have become a large one, if it contain 
all who want to be out of Sodom, but 
not too far away. To all such, the fate 
of Lot should be a warning. Our last 
sight of him was in a cave, without prop- 
erty, business, home, wife or friends. 
Only his daughter remained to him, sad- 
ly damaged by their late associations. 
He was a timorous, discouraged, drink- 
ing man. His speculations on the plains 
proved most disastrous. His efforts as 
a preacher were too late, and unsuccess- 
ful, and his attempt to command his 
children and his household after him was 
an entire failure. Such was the fate of 
the man who chose his business and his 


the spiritual needs of himself and family. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
The stated meeting of the Board of 


on Thursday, February 3, 1887. The 
religious exercises were conducted by 
the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, D.D., of 
India. The death of the Hon. James 
Jackson, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society, was announced, 
and, on the recommendation of a special 
committee, the managers unanimously 
adopted a paper expressing their high 
appreciation of his Christian character. 
Grants of books were made to the 
value of about $2,500. Funds were al- 
so granted to the amount of $719.80 to 


| the American Board for its Austrian Mis- 


sion. Communications and _ reports 
were received from various parts of the 
foreign field, and among others from Dr. 
Trumbull at Valparaiso, and frorn Mr. 


way around the continent; and was about 
to embark for Uruguay ; from Mr. Cald- 


}well of Bogota, Mr. Baxter of Callao, 


‘there was sufficient cause for the sad er- | 


But he was commissioned by the angels, * 


We almost question whether he believ- 


flee from the city. The angels were up 


out of the city, he seemed more ready to. 


Many per- | 


_ They are not exactly | 


location without regard to’the moral and | 


Managers was held at the Bible House, | 


Milne who had reached Chili on his |- 


and Mr. Osuna of Venezuela, showing 


Mr. Milne was being carried on ; from 
Mr. McKim and Mr. Diaz in Cuba, 
who, together, sold 450 volumes of 
Scripture in December ; from the Aus- 
trian Mission of the American Board, 
with a report for 1886 and a request for 
a new appropriation of funds, which was 
cheerfully granted; from the Ningpo 
Presbyterian Mission, conveying a vote 
of thanks and expressing high apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Gulick’s efficiency and cour- 
tesy ; from Dr. Bliss, with estimates of 
$60,000 needed for work in the Levant 
the coming year ; and from the British 
and Foreign’ Bible Society calling atten- 
tion to a large Missionary Conference, 
which it is proposed to hold in London 
in 1888. Two Bible societies were rec- 
ognized as auxiliaries in Kansas, one in 
Michigan, and one in Massachusetts. 
The receipts in January from all sources 
were $55,467.59; of which amount $28,- 
go5.40 were for books sold and on pur- 
chase account. Issues from the Bible 
House during the month of January, 
64,395 volumes; issues since April I; 
1886, 535» 395 volumes. 


STRIKES. 


The following from the Christian 
Weekly presents this striking business in 
a very fair and wise way. Since it was 
written, we are glad to learn - that this 
particular strike is virtually ended. We 
wish for those Eastern people the quick- 
est and cheapest possible delivery of coal 
while the storms and intense cold of this 
season of the year continues. But for 
one cause or another, there or here, some 
strike may be projected at any time. 
Better read before engaging in or coun- 
tenancing it: 

“The strike of the coal-handlers and 
‘longshoremen now in operation in this 
city and vicinity is deplorable. It shows 
that the Knights of Labor, because a cor- 
poration will not give its employes an ad- 
vance in wages of two and a half cents 
an hour, can well-nigh paralyze the com- 
merce of the metropolis, with all that that 
involves of trouble at other and distant 
points commercially in relation with this 
city. We do not justify the corporation. 
The general attitude of these coal combi- 
nations toward the interests of the public 
has not been such that they are to be 
judged leniently. At the same time, the 
Knights of Labor are doing more to in- 
jure the workingmen than all the corpo- 
rations. ‘They are going a long way to- 
wards rendering it impossible for capital 
to employ labor. They are introducing 
an element of uncertainty into business 
which will make capital very shy of doing 
business, and the worst pinch of this will 
come on the workingmen. For the sake 
of compelling a corporation—‘ a soulless 
corporation,’ if one pleases to call it so 
—to pay to a few workmen a small ad- 
vance, they are compelling other work- 
men to give up good positions and excel- 
lent pay, with the uncertainty of secur- 
ing either again. ‘They are producing a 
coal famine which eventually must fill 


multitudes of the poor must shiver in 
fireless homes. They are establishing a 
worse monopoly than any corporation 
ever dared to do, for they deny to all 
workingmen not of their order one of the 
first rights of man—the right to work for 
whom he pleases and at wages to which 
he agrees. It is easy to say that there 
ought to be some way to bring about a 
better state of things, but as yet it has 
not been found. If now each side would 
only try the Golden Rule!” 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The time fixed for holding the Twenty- 
seventh International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
this city, is May 11th to 15th. Mr. E. W. 
Watkins, one of the traveling’ secretaries 
of the International Committee, arrived 
in this city, February 8th, to assist the 
local Associations in perfecting arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of this most 
important gathering, and negotiations are 
now being made with the various rail- 
roads looking toward reduced rates in 
transportation. 

The General Secretaries’ Conference 
will follow the convention, and will be 
held in Oakland, May 18th, 19th, and 
2oth. It is the plan of the local and in- 
ternational committees to place several 
of their secretaries at different points on 
the coast, say three or four weeks prior 
to the convention, to conduct special 
Evangelistic meetings, and to aid the lo- 
cal associations in their various depart- 
ments of work. There seems to be every 
indication of a very large representation 
of representative Christian men from all 
parts of the country.. The Convention 
will hold its sessions in the First ii 
gational Church. 


Y. W. C. T. U., NO. 1. 


William H. Barnes will address the 
gospel temperance meeting next Sun- 
day, at 4 o'clock, in Irving Hall, 139 
Post street. You are all invited. 


Bishop Taylor, having secured the 
means for his missionary steamer on the 
Congo and contracted for its building, 
has returned to Africa. The steamer is 
to be of galvanized steel, go feet long, 
16 wide, drawing 2 feet of water, and 
provided with electric light. It is armed 
with the novel weapon of a hose and 
nozzle for throwing a stream of water 
sufficient to repel a fleet of attacking ca- 
noes, wetting down the enemy instead of 
wiping them out. 


The United States a 
bill prohibiting members of Congress 
‘from acting as attorneys for railroads, in 


| which the United States has any interest. 


the pockets of the ‘“‘coal barons,” while 


‘Fublishers’ epartment 


how Bible distribution commenced by }- 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


The date against your name on the label of your 
ag arty per shows to what time your subscription 


The cies Price of Tux Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

Payment for THe Paocrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BI- 
BLES 


EXTENSION TABLES. 


The California Furniture Company, Nos. 
220 to 226 Bush street, have just received a 
vast assortment of extension tables in an- 
tiqae oak, mahogany and walnut. Many of 
them are extra size, and richly carved and 
polished. 


| MINNIE HAUK BUYS A KNABE PIANO. 


Messrs. William Knabe & Co. are in re- 
ceipt of the following substantial tribute to 
the merits of their instruments from the 
celebrated prima donna: 

‘‘New YorK, Dec. 20, 1886. 

‘‘ Messrs Wm. Knabe & Co.—GENTLEMEN: 
The grand piano you furnished me for my 
concert tour, just ended, has still further 
convinced me of the superiority of your pi- 
anos. They are, indeed, unequaled, and I 
have determined, therefore, to purchase the 
above ‘Grand’ for my London residence, and 
have directed my agent to make the neces- 
sary pecuniary arrangements with you. 
Please make shipment by early steamer to 
my address, London, England, care of 
Messers. Metzler & Co., and believe me, 

‘*Your sincere friend, 
HAUE.” 


For all forms of nasal catarrh where there 
is dryness of the air passage, with what is 
commonly called ‘‘stuffing up, ” especially 
when going to bed, Ely’s Cream Balm gives 
perfect and immediate relief. Its benefit to 
me has been priceless—A. G. Chase, M. D., 
Millwood, Kansas. 

I have used Ely’s Cream Balm for Ca- 
tarrh in head, and have been greatly benefit- 
ed by it. —Mrs. Susie “Morgan, Connor 
Oreek, Or. 


Dr. H. C. French, whose advertisement is 
in another column, is a graduate of the New 
York Opthalmic College, and Professor of 
Eye and Ear Diseases and Surgery in the 
Homecepathic College of San Francisco. He 
has familiarized himself with European 
methods of treatment of eye and ear 


was the valued foreign correspondent of THE 
PaciFic, by whose managers he is highly es- 
teemed. 


Thousands are born with a tendency to 
consumption. Such persons, if they value 
life, must not permit a Cough er Cold to be- 
come a fixture in the lungs and chest. The 
best known remedy for either is Hale’s Honey 
of Horehound and Tar. 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,26e 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


At the warerooms of the California Furni- 


| ture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, 


there are by far the best ash sets, in design 
and finish, for the money that has ever been 
seen it this city. 


Snow and rain! Coal is used freely these 
days. Our readers in this city we most con- 
scientiously advise to buy their supply from 
John Henderson, 130 Ellis street, or Geo. 
W. Hopkins, 1925 Bush street, both our 
friends and advertisers. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Paciric. 


Rattanware, which is always fashionable, 
can now be seen at the establishment of the 
California Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 
226 Bush street, in great variety, and great- 
ly reduced price. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. Itis nota liquid ora snuff. 50c. 


BOOKS 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEAOHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen — 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing. Engra 
Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 

8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 
107 


P-d31 


troubles, in a recent trip abroad, when he 


Opposite the Occidental. | 


Where. to Buy 


& Largest Store on the 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 


THE 
Merete 


“DECKER BROS. 


liane Leads the World, feat to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particn- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 


We warrant every instrument, backing it 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Best Place ,To 


FOR A SMALL AMOUNT OF MONEY. 
SMALL STORE. | FINE INSTRUMENTS 


EXPENSE. TONE. 
PRICE. 6FFINISH. 


Bither Cash or Installments. 


You are invited to test and compare before 
buying. 
PIANOS to RENT sede ORGANS for SALE 


BOWERS & SON, 
719 Market St., San Francisco. 


0S" N3xt door to Bin>roft’s new building. 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 


MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA. BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


157 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, | 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (al! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 ‘Front Street. 


Factory aT THE Potrero. 


KNAB 


OF ORTES. 


OF DR IN 


fone, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & 
Nos: 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. *- 


57 Market St. 


S. s. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


— 


- §an Francisco. 
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